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Changing the map 


of the world 
—with RCA Shoran 


A SHIP SANK in these remote straits — because a 
chart was wrong. But that won't fool navigators any 
more. Modern aerial survey using RCA Shoran 
and photography together recorded the true shore- 
line (the lines in white). Now, the charts are right! 


Surpassing any optical survey system now in use, 
this radar “yardstick” can map land-and-water areas 
never explored by man and do it at flying speeds as 
high as 600 mph. Accuracy is better than 50 feet in 
100 miles or more. Here's how it’s done 


Two widely separated SHORAN stations on the 
ground (or aboard ship) form the base of a triangle 
The plane becomes the apex. Pulsed radar signals from 
the SHORAN are received by each ground station and 
retransmitted back to the pilot. On a radar screen the 
pilot sees one “pip” for each station signal. He cali- 
brates the “pips” and gets his fix. Cameras used with 
the Shoran equipment simultaneously photograph the 
calibrations — and the ground along his course. Resu/t 
ah v accurate and permanent record of every square 
foot he covers 

Just another application of RCA Shoran—added 
to its use in locating oil wells, plotting microwave 
radio relay and pipeline routes, detecting mine fields, 
and precision bombing. 
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When you think of the Bell System you're 
likely to think of some big figures. But we're 
pretty much of a smail-town business and 
our average sale is small. 

More than nine out of every ten cities and 
towns in which we operate have less than 
fifty thousand population. Ninety-five out 
of every hundred telephone calls are purely 
local. 


The Bell Telephone Companies own 


Many Little Ones in Our Business 


Ninety-five out of every hundred telephone calls are local. Average 
sale is smaller than the neighborhood drug store or grocery store. 


property locally, pay taxes locally and hire 
local men and women. 

The Bell telephone business is owned by 
people living in cities, towns and rural areas 
all over America. It is as much a part of the 
community as Main Street. 

Matter of fact, our average sale is smaller 
than the neighborhood grocery or drug store. 
For toll and local calls combined it averages 
only 7 cents. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Locat to serve the community. NaTionwine to serve the nation 





MALAYA— Sikorsky S-55 and S-51 helicopters have 
strengthened British forces in Malaya, where their ability 
to operate without prepared landing fields is particularly 
valuable, in the struggle against communist guerrillas. 


Here a group of S-55s flies in review at the Royal Navy 
Air Station, Gosport, England, before embarking for 
Malaya on a British aircraft carrier. They were supplied 
under terms of the Mutual Defense Assistance Program. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 


KOREA—A mine-spotting Navy Sikorsky HO8S helicop- 
ter takes off from its floating base on the deck of an LST 
somewhere off Korea. From a hovering position, its pilot 
can spot submerged mines not visible from shipboard. 
With helicopter-minesweeper teamwork, safe channels 
’ can be cleared quickly, and danger reduced to a minimum. 
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LABRADOR— Pilots of Marine Air Group 26 gave their 
HRS Sikorskys a workout over the bleak Labrador coast 
recently in training maneuvers. Specialized tactics, made 
possible by the extreme mobility and utility of helicopters, 
were tested in ship-to-shore operations. The Sikorskys 
were based on the aircraft carrier U.S.S. Kula Gulf. 
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HOLLAND— When the raging North Sea inun- 
dated lowland areas of Holland and England, 
thousands of victims were carried to safety 
by helicopters from American, British and 
Dutch military units. Sikorsky S-55 and S-51 
types again demonstrated helicopter versa- 
tility, rescuing victims from the flood and 
bringing in relief supplies. Here an R.A.F. 
S-51 lands on a road isolated by the flood. 


SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Four Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 














AN OPEN FORUM — Conducted by The Editor 
Readers are urged to accept this department as their own and make 
it an open forum wherein opinions, thoughts, etc., may 
be freely and frankly discussed. 


Address all letters to 215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 








Young Man Who Violated Laws 
Gives Warning To All Others 


Seattle, Washington 
these so 


also for 


I am writing this letter for 
called ‘‘picked on deck apes’ but 
anyone that could possibly profit from my 
drastic mistakes hitch in the 


Coast Guard 


during my 


I was first put aboard a 255-foot cutter 
job was a one-month tour 
the head.” The 
““mess cook a 


where my first 
of duty as “Captain of 
next four months I spent as 

Then I was put in the deck force, where 
I stood sea watch after sea watch 

It seemed to me that I was being picked 
on by everyone who was superior to me in 
rank and rate, It seemed like I was given 
every dirty detail that 
very, very frequently squawked about it. 
Consequently, I despised by 
practically everyone on the ship 

At that time, I wanted more than any 
thing else, to get out of the Coast Guard. 

There was a Chief aboard the ship who 
finally let me be one of his strikers. This 
was more or less done out of the kindness 
of his heart. It wasn’t done as it’s usually 
That is, where a hard-working sea 
in order to make the 
was done 


came along and I 


was almost 


done 
man will be chosen, 
department one of the best. It 
because I just couldn't get along in the deck 
force and the Chief decided to give me a 
chance. But he put it ever so plainly to 
me that I could definitely not be the same 
man as I was in the deck force and that if 
I didn’t undergo a complete change, I would 
be put right back in it. 

In this department I found something 
that really interested me and, believe me, I 
put every effort forward to stay there. Well, 
I stayed. 

But that’s not the point. The point is 
that I wasn't being picked on any more 
than anyone else. And if I 
merely for the fact that I couldn't take it, 
which sometimes instigated more people to 
pick on me. But I have seen that my whole 
trouble was caused by me and me alone 

Since then, I've served aboard two other 


was, it was 
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units (I'll tell you how that happened 
later) and I've seen many, many seamen in 
the same spot that I was in. And do you 
think that they could take the advice I'd 
try to give them? No! That was because 
they have the same persecution attitude that 
I had. 
Seamen, it's the same thing that every 
Coast Guard today has lived 
And believe me, it’s a good weed- 
what men the 
Coast Guard wants to keep to make it a 
that 
can be proud to be part of 
Then there is another thing 


one in the 
through. 
ing out process to see just 


service the career men and old-timers 
That is — 
matter how 
seldom you go ashore with your shipmates, 
to ‘‘go along with the crowd.” 

with a few buddies off 
We were drinking fairly 
and raising a little hell. We had 
just come back from a weather patrol that 
lasted three months and we were “hitting 
it up.” 

Well, as the night wore on, I began to 
sort of trouble coming up. But I 
didn’t want to be a “party pooper’ so I 
went along. 


don't ever feel obligated, no 


I went ashore 
the ship one night 


heavily 


smell 





FRONT COVER 


Our front cover doesn’t endeavor 
to delude anyone into thinking that 
life in the Coast Guard is quite as 
relaxing and frivilous as indicated by 
the happy smile of Seaman Allen 
Stanchfield, but we are happy to be 
able to present a photo that indi- 
cates the gaiety that frequently 
breaks up the monotony of duty in 
Pacific Ocean waters. 

Seaman Stanchfield is being wel- 
comed by a trio of Pacific Island 
lassies who appear to have done a 
successful job of selling a sun helmet. 
The helmet is strictly non-regulation 
but will become a treasured part of 
Stanchfield’s collection of souvenirs. 











At the time, I really didn’t have much 
foresight and I was young. As I well know 
now, neither of these were very good excuses 
for what happened later on that night. 

The details don’t matter and I'd just as 
soon not write them, but believe me, what 
did happen was something that I never 
ever thought could happen to me 

It was like something that you read in 
the papers and doesn't happen to you. It 
was just a very great crime with a very 
stiff penalty. 

Three days later we were all arrested. I 
spent about four months in the county jail. 
And believe me, I was the most worried 
guy in the world. 

I was released on bail after that time and 
placed on another unit on temporary duty. 
I had liberty privileges and that was about 
all. I couldn't leave the state. I couldn't 
go on any leave. I received exactly four 
full pay checks in the entire year of 1952. 
I couldn’t get advanced in rate 

And worst of all, I had to live with the 
thought of what I'd done, as I will have 
to do for the rest of my life. 

It took thirteen months before I was 
cleared in the case. And there never 
was a day in that entire time, or since, that 
I didn’t think about it. 

I'm telling you that it isn’t easy to live 
all that time having thirty years in prison 
staring you in the face, not knowing where 
you stand or know whether or not I'd 
spend that time in prison 

After I was cleared I asked for a transfer 
in hopes that I could go some place where 
no one knew about it. But I got on this 
other ship and found that quite a few of 
the men already knew about it. And I 
guess the C, O. thinks I was guilty, so he 
has me working in the deck force. 

When the trouble happened 1 was up 
for advancement to ‘‘third class.’’ It came 
in the day after I was arrested, but because 
I was in a ‘“‘disciplinary status’’ I was in- 
eligible to receive it. Now, after fourteen 
months, I finally made third class. And I'd 
be willing to bet that if it hadn't happened 
I'd be second or first by now. But as it is, 
my hitch is up next week and when I get 
out I'll still be third and will have only 
drawn three checks for third class. 

Before this happened I was definitely 
going to stay in. And I still was until I 
came aboard this ship and found out that 
no matter how long I'd be in, I'd never 
be able to go anywhere where I could forget. 
I meet men that I hadn't seen for nearly 
four years and the first thing they do is 
ask me about it. 

So all I can say is to please think twice 
or even three times before you act. 

My crime caused me and my family more 
grief and sorrow than should happen to 
anyone. I paid a lawyer an enormous price 
plus the bail, which was not a small bill 
by far 

I hope I haven't taken up too much 
space in this column, and if I have, I want 
to apologize. And I hope this will be 
printed. 

It is my hope and prayer that if just 
one person can see the light and profit by 


ever 
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Men who know 
... buy BUD 


Ever wonder why Bud 

tastes so much better than 
any other beer? Here’s why: 
it’s brewed and aged by 

the costliest process known ... 
to produce the Budweiser 
taste which has pleased more 
people than any other beer 

in history. 





Enjoy 


Budweiser 
Today 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC; 
ST. LOUIS, MO. NEWARK, N. J. 
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ty own mistake it would be well worth 
the trouble of writing this and a hundred 


more, Now / 
I'll be going home next week hoping to © 


be able to forget, but | would have liked 


so much to stay in the Coast Guard i SAVINGS To 





Sincerely, 





(Name withheld by Editor.) 

(EDITOR'S NOTE The foregoing letter 
is printed as a reminder to all young men 
that it ts utterly foolhardy to tamper with 
things that can be easily recognized as un 
lawful, crinnnal, immoral or degrading 
The smart young man will avortd these 
things as a matter of principal. Unfortu 
nately, the world is full of young men who Immediate savings up to 30% from prevailing board rates which apply in your 
had no evil motives but who permitted territory can be yours on this complete, low cost Automobile Insurance Policy. 
themselves to tamper and to experiment cosia te tak Camis Ver deol diveet was “Gletiy palested ane apectalians 
with evil. Then when things went wrong class of policy holders. Protection against loss from bodily injury and prop- 
and they found themselves enmeshed in a pate Bn a Eg AR gy 8 ee x —— 
web of personal tragedy, they found that collision damage to your car. Covers towing. Remember, once a policy holder, 


INSURANCE is always available to YOU! Men who know Coast 
the penalties were very heavy and very en Guard problems handle your policies. 
during.—E.L.) 


Available ONLY to officers and first three grades non-commissioned officers, 


Coast Guard Wives Club Makes HOUSEHOLD CONTENTS FLOATER POLIC 


Real Accomplishment In Norfolk t This Floater Policy covers everything personal anywhere in the U. 5S. 
: . or abroad. It protects your household goods, clothing, uniforms, furni- 
Oceana, Virginia. . ture, jewelry and valuable effects. Insures you against 14 named 
» perils. Greatest coverage protection at lowest cost, 

The problem of medical facilities for 
Coast Guard dependents discussed in your 
April, 1953, editorial has been partially 
solved in this area by the Coast Guard 
Wives Club of Norfolk. The direct action 
they have taken is well worth the considera- 
tion of Wives Clubs in other areas. 

Through the efforts of the Club, and 
particularly its president, local private hos THE 
pitals have been contacted to obtain reduced PON age 

r aaress 
rates for maternity care of dependents. To COU 
date, one hospital has actually placed re- FOR DR 6s ka kw es rere. Aver 7 
duced rates of over fifty per cent into effect, Annual 
YI aula Car Description rid ree ... Mileage.. 

thereby providing substantial financial relief Ages of 
to all married Coast Guard personnel in DETAILS lsusiness Use? ivivaceh aerate 








GOVERNMENT SERVICES INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
MAIL 214 Broadway a San Antonio, Texas (18) 





this area. This noteworthy accomplishment 2 Great Policies for Preferred Coast Guard Personnel 

by the Coast Guard Wives Club of Norfolk 

speaks well of that organization and its (EDITOR'S NOTE: Orchids to the Wives Officer Was Not Aware Of 

basic aim to give assistance and help for Club of Norfolk. Can't similar efforts be Limitation On Hospital Care 

all Coast Guard personnel when needed. made by other groups in other seaports New Orleans, La 
E.L.) 


Sp eepseeseaneeeat — cleantech ates 3 The interest evidenced in recent issues of 
the MAGAZINE relative to maternity and 


dependent care for the wives of enlisted men 

o e reflects the greatest hardship condition in the 

: | Coast Guard. This lack of knowledge by 

TALBOT T. SPEER, President | young men coming into the Coast Guard 

E. M. JACKSON, JR., General Manager EDWARD LLoyD. Editor || __ relative to the benefits that they do not get 
JEANNE KLAPPHOLZ Circulation Mar } is resulting in much financial difficulty and 


many broken families in our Service 











om f Publication: 215 West St > » FP » $332 ldr al | 
ppp Beall cinon saxcice tie to this + Ra Annapolis, Md. Phone 3 (Address all The lack of interest of young men before 


oY > > , . , lo 
Subscription Rates: Three dollars the year. Twenty-five cents the copy. they are faced with the family problem is 


partially piame, but vel that insuffi 

Published Mouthly: Speer Publications, Inc. Entered as second-class‘ mall matter partially to biame. but I feel tha ; 
November 1, 1927, at the Post Office, Annapolis, Md., under Act of Congress, cient information has been disseminated re 
March 3, 1879. garding what the Coast Guard does not 

Policy: This is an unofficial privately-operated publication dedicated to serving all offer This has had a very adverse effect 
persons who are interested in the U. S. Coast Guard, News published in these 
pages is intended to serve as helpful information for all hands but must not If it is thought this is restricted to enlisted 
be construed as being official. This publication enjoys close Haison with Coast ore 
: ’ : zon mn nly, then there is further error, As 
Guard Headquarters but it Is felt that the unofficial nature of this publication men only, the m ks isco Mtn A 
places it in a better position to serve the best interests of the Coast Guard an officer with 12 years’ service and 30 
than would an official relationship. The U. S. Coast Guard Magazine serves 
the Const Guard — unofficially, aggressively, vigorously 





years of age when [| married, I did not 


realize this fact until I was faced with a 
Advertising Representative 


SHANNON & ASSOCIATES, INC. family increase ina city not furnishing 
New York — 28 W. 44th Street Chicago — 333 N. Michigan Ave. maternity care to Coast Guard dependents 
Atlanta Detroit St. Louls Kansas City Los Angeles San Francisco There was a PHS contract doctor in the 
town, but his fees were higher to Coast 
Vo > 26 ae 
lume 2¢ June, 1953 No. 8 Guard personnel than were the fees of other 
and more desirable doctors. 
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Exceptional performance under the most rugged combat 
conditions is provided by BG gas turbine igniters and 
thermocouples. Meeting the specific requirements of 
gas turbine engine manufacturers and the Armed 
Services, readily accessible for economical maintenance, 
BG igniters and thermocouples are the choice of 


engineering and maintenance personnel. 








For information on these and 
other BG products write to 


THE 
oo 
CORPORATION 


136 West 52nd Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 





SPARK PLUG ELBOWS 


TERMINAL Si EEVES 





I will admit that the bite the cost of 
the baby took in our savings was sizeable, 
but I only mention this in considering what 
a staggering blow this must be to a sea 
man or even a first-class PO who thought 
he could get some help when the time came, 

At the same time that we are barred from 
all other service hospitals, the PHS hos 
pitals in New Orleans and Staten Island 
admit all of the other services so that the 
average CG or PHS dependent is outnum- 
bered 10 to 1 

In summation, I feel that the discrimi 
nation against the Coast Guard personnel 
is tremendous, but greater information 
should be given to young married men of 
the opportunities they don’t have so they 
will not be lulled into a false sense of se- 
curity, only to wake up deep in debt when 
they have not made proper financial ar- 
rangements. Further, I believe efforts to 
alleviate this situation should be made. I 
don't know anything about pressure, but 
Congress is talking about this deal at pres- 
ent, and many of the men still have Con- 
gressmen at home who would not mind 
hearing their feelings on this subject. 

Very truly yours, 
(Name withheld by Editor.) 

(EDITOR'S NOTE: The effort to obtain 
adequate hospital care for dependents of 
Coast Guardsmen must be looked upon as 
a long and difficult struggle. However, 
the writer of the foregoing letter is indeed 
correct when he states that all hands should 
be correctly informed relative to the fact 
that there is no guarantee of hospital care 
for their dependents. Possession of this in- 
formation will at least prevent undue shock 
and bitterness on the part of those who 
learn, at the last moment, that hospital 
facilities are not available.-—E.L.) 

* * * 
An Old Salt Is Proud To Have 
Served In U.S. Coast Guard 

Please keep up the good work with the 
MAGAZINE. I sure read every copy from 
cover to cover 

When anyone says to me “You were in 
the Service for years, the Navy, wasn't it?”, 
they sure get a blast from both stacks and 
I tell them ‘“‘Hell, no! It was the VU. S. 
Coast Guard don't tell me that the 
Coast Guard just sat on this side and did 
nothing!" 

I also tell them about all the rescue work 
and weather patrols, ice breaking, which is 
going on now on the Great Lakes, and so 
forth 

A number of people in this country 
have heard about the Coast 
Guard through several other fellows and 
myself. 

Now in reply to the “Lone Hand” letter 
in the Mail Buoy. I've been burned up be- 
fore and now I'm really sizzling. I was 
a BMI from the week before I married to 
the time I was medically retired, a matter 
of four and one-half years; nearly all of 
which | spent in charge of one unit or 
another. On one unit I had eight rated men 
under me at one time, all married. These 
men and myself never once let married life 
interfere with our duties aboard ship. We 
had a rep of being the first crew away from 


and 


around here 
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Editor's Note 


Wuen graduates of the Acad- 
emy emerge in June from four stren- 
uous years of instruction they ask 
the identical same question as is asked 
by recruits who move out from brief 
training at the “‘boot camp”’ located 
at Cape May, N. J. 

Both groups want to know: 
“What are the duties of the ship to 
which we have been assigned?” 


They want to know many things 
about the ship to which they have 
been assigned. What are the ship’s 
duties? How many days are spent at 
sea and how many days are spent 
alongside the dock? And what are 
the conditions existing in the ship’s 
home port? Are the rents reasonable? 
Does the ship usually return to its 
home port or does it moreoften pull 
in to various ports? 

Fundamentally, all hands want to 
know, “‘Is the duty good or bad?” 

The foregoing question provides a 
wonderful opportunity for ambitious 
writers to prepare for publication 
articles that will describe the duties 
of their ship and the advantages or 
disadvantages of their home port. 

What do you think of duty aboard 
a Destroyer Escort? 

What do you think of duty aboard 
a first-class Cutter of the BIBB type? 
And duty aboard a buoy tender? 
And a 165-footer? And a 125- 
footer? 

And what do you think of the 
City of Baltimore as a liberty town? 
And Boston? And Seattle? And 
Norfolk? And San Francisco? And 
any other town you may care to 
mention! 

All of these questions provide a 
marvelous opportunity for readers of 
this MAGAZINE to write articles (or 
letters) that will serve the worthy 
purpose of providing a clear picture 
of Coast Guard life as it exists aboard 
various types of ships and as it exists, 
on the personal side, in many of the 
nation’s seaports. 

Your Editor will welcome letters 
or full-length manuscripts from 
every person who has a desire to de- 
scribe life aboard his ship or life in 
his home port.—E. L. 











Base when trouble stuck its head up, the 
best crew on getting our work done, and 
the cleanest ship. Our lives at home had 
taught us to keep the ship clean. When we 
would get to the mainland and get liberty 
our wives would meet the ship. If it wasn't 
shipshape we heard about it right then! 

Most of us were doing jobs for which 
a higher rate was called for, but which we 
had to do because the higher rated man 
could not be gotten. 


We tried to make our wives proud of 
the ship and at the same time do our job. 
I spent seventeen months on the Bouy Ten 
der OAK out of St. George, Staten Island, 
New York, and liked the work. 

The “Lone Hand’’ must not be satisfied 
with the Coast Guard to make such a com 
plaint in a good magazine. I'd still give a 
lot to be back in the Service and my wife 
agrees with me. The ‘Lone Hand" should 


never forget that to be a Coast Guardsman 

is not a line of wine, women, song and 

liberties, but it makes a man out of a boy. 
An Old Salt. 

* 


* * 


Wife Gives Her View Of Life 

In Controversial Honolulu 
Apt. 66-A, Island City Homes, 
Galveston, Texas. 

I read the MAGAZINE each month and 
enjoy the Mail Buoy and editorials very 
much. In March I had the opportunity to 
spend three weeks in Honolulu visiting my 
husband, BMC Yancey, on the CGC Du- 
RANT, which sailed March 25, to 
in August. 

I believe in the City of Honolulu a per- 
son can find what he looks for in the way 
of entertainment. There are lots of nice 
places to go, also any number of churches. 
The YMCA is nice and very helpful for 
strangers. We found the people there to be 
kind and courteous and we enjoyed every 
day very much. 

In conclusion, may I say I enjoyed the 
letter from Richard Herline telling the origin 
of the beautiful hymn, “‘Let the Lower 
Lights Be Burning.”’ 

MRS. ELTON W. YANCEY. 
* * . 
Norfolk Patrol Craft Claims 
To Have Share Of Rugged Duty 
USCG Patrol Boat 83497, 
P. O. Box 540, 
Norfolk 1, Virginia 

We of the CG-83497 feel that your re- 
cent article on 83-footers painted a picture 
far rosier than will be found on many 83's, 
including ours. Here in Norfolk, Virginia, 
we operated a total of 730 Able hours dur 
ing the past quarter, and have in the past 
Operated as many as 17 consecutive days. 
We make a 96-hour (4-day) patrol every 
eight days off Chesapeake Bay, and as to 
our weather, ask anyone who has sailed off 
Cape Henry during a strong Northeaster. 
We, too, are on a two-hour standby during 
our “‘off patrol’’ days and have accumulated 
our share of assistances and rescues, includ- 
ing a recent “‘haul’’ of a fifteen-ton whale. 
Our work is accomplished with only a 
BMI as exec and an EN] in charge of the 
engine room. 


return 


H. R. LEVINE, ENS, 
Commanding Officer. 
* * ” 
Reader States That Doherty 
Did Excellent Writing Job 
CGC RICHEY, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
While everyone is affecting so much dis- 
tress at Doherty's comments on Hawaii in 
the February issue, I would like to point out 
that, from a literary standpoint, the article 
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probably constitutes the 
writing to 


slickest piece of 
appear in the MAGAZINE in 
years! The boy has a remarkable technique 
He used it to present a point of 
which should be accepted as just exactly 
such. The picture layout was well done. 

A Lei to both the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE and Doherty for a darned good 
job 


view - 


JOHN R. MASSMAN, SN(RD). 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: Reader Massman has 
summarized Jim Doherty's article about 
Hawaii perfectly. Doherty merely presented 
his own views and his own viewpoints. 
He did not ask that others agree with him 
Doherty had the fundamental initiative to 
prepare an interesting manuscript. For hav 
ing that initiative we applaud him; we 
applaud him much more vigorously than 
those who may have disagreed with Doher 
ty’s opinions but were to indolent to come 
forward with their own summary! We like 
people who do things!—E.L.) 


* * * 


Seaman Wants Something Done 
About That Clumsy Flat Hat 


San Francisco, Calif 
After Paul letter in 
your last issue concerning the flat-hat worn 
by the Navy and the Coast Guard, I began 
thinking of an idea for the improvement 
of it 


reading Gossett's 


in appearance and comfort 

Why not have one designed exactly like 
the familiar and popular white hat 
that it would be made of the same mate 
rial as the flat-hat? And have the Coast 
Guard emblem sewed on it. As far as I am 
concerned, that would be a suitable change 


only 


for the present uncomfortable flat-hat 
Yours sincerely 

PATRICK H 
(EDITOR'S NOTE 
have seen the conventional white hat made 


CHOO, SN 


Those of us who 
from blue material are horrified at the idea 
of enlisted men being required to wear such 
a bannet. The conventional white hat is 
neat and attractive, but the instant it as 
black 
might be worn by a per 
A better solu- 
tron, in our humble opinion, ts to authorize 
the wearing of the white hat all year long 
It looks as smart in December as it does in 
May! E.L ) 


sumes a blue or color it resembles 
something that 


forming monkey-on-a-string. 


* * * 


Recruit Makes It Clear That 
He Does Not Like Flat Hat 
Alameda, California 
Although I've only been in the Coast 
Guard going on six weeks, I, too, agree 
with Paul M. Gossett, YN2, of doing away 
with the old flat-hat. I don’t know why 
they even issue us flat-hats as I don't think 
ten per cent out of a hundred of us wear 
them; they just hit the bottom of our 
sea bags and stay there. | wouldn't know 
what kind of hat to replace the flat-top 
with, but they surely could find something 
different in style. 
PAUL ERNEST MILLER, SR 
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Old Salt States That Gripes 
Are Mark Of A Good Vessel 
833 Pine Avenue, 
Fresno, California. 
Enclosed is check for subscription to your 
MAGAZINE. I think it’s quite good and is 
a wonderful mediym for the meeting of 
minds of various types of individuals a 
place to “‘let off some steam.”’ I was once 
with a real hard admiral who used to say: 
“Show me a ship with no gripes and I'll 
show you that ship is not worth a hoot 
in Hell.”’ 
After reading some of the gripes 
only this to offer. It was 
years ago: 


I have 


written many 


If you think you're beaten, you are; 
If you don’t think you dare 
If you'd like to win but think you can't, 
It’s a damn sure thing that you won't! 
Life's battles do not always go 

To the stronger or faster man; 


you don't 


But sooner or later the one who wins, 
Is the one who thinks he can! 
Yours truly 
H. D. BROWNLEY 
* * * 


Chief Thinks Some Old Timers 
Abuse The Retirement Setup 
Miami, Florida 
Why doesn’t Headquarters get wise to 
the fact that many of the old-timers eigible 
for retirement under the 
delay submitting their request for retirement 


twenty-year bill 
as long as they are in some soft job, hom 
town duty, etc.. and when they lose that 
gravy train, submit their request 
the top of the list? 

Of course, I know it 


policy relative to retirements to select per 


gong to 
is Headquarters 


sons by seniority in length of service, but | 
believe (and many others go along with 
me) that some policy could and should be 
set up to the effect that a person eligible for 
retirement must have his request in for re 
tirement prior to getting orders for transfer 
or be paced on the bottom of the list after 
he is transferred 

Under the present setup. the retirements 
by seniority by length of service are doing 
more to hurt the morale of the Coast Guard 
than no retirements at all. These old hang 
er-ons should be made to manifest their in 
tentions if they are near the top or else, in 
the event of a transfer, go to the bottom of 
the list. This would permit Personnel Offi 
cers to select personnel more efficiently for 
transfers for the betterment of the service 
as well as effect a large savings in money 
and lost time. 

Yes, you guessed it, I am bitter and 
more than likely will be bitter for a long 
time, as I happen to be one of those guys 
that worked his way to the edge of retire- 
ment and then was shoved back by those 
hanger-ons, 

Very truly yours, 


MAURICE L. SARLES, EMTC 





Take a Personal Interest in the 
ADVERTISERS 
Who Support Your Magazine 









































... Forever! 


Remember, a Zippo makes a grand gift, too! 


The One-Zip 
Windproof 
Lighter 








The impressive beauty of the Capitol Building at night does not hide the fact that vile temptation walks the streets of Washington. Visit- 
ing Servicemen have great need for the decent facilities of the Soldiers, Sailors, Marines and Airmen’s Club. 


Nation's Capital Has Not Forgotten Enlisted Man 


Service Wives Support Club With Homey Atmosphere 


Goast GUARD enlisted men have 
found that when they have occasion 
to visit Washington, D. C., they 
have a ‘home away from home’’ at 
the Soldiers, Sailors, Marines and 
Airmen’s Club located at 1015 I 
Street, N. W. And the U. S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE can_ heartily 
recommend this club to ev Coast 
Guardsman who finds himself in 
need of lodgings or a place where he 
can spend a few hours of pleasant 
recreation, 

While the City of Washington 
has been acquiring a reputation as 
the most beautiful modern city in 
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the world, it has likewise been de 
veloping a reputation as a city of 
crime and lust and sin! And the 
Coast Guard enlisted man who 
walks the streets of the Nation's 
Capital is more likely to be accosted 
by some purveyor of filth than he 
is likely to be accosted by 
citizen of high character. If we are 
to be realistic. we must not blind 
ourselves to the fact that within the 
sight of the extremely beautiful 
Capitol Building there are dens of 
corruption, immorality and sin! 


some 


Therefore, all of us who are in 
the welfare of the en- 
listed man should be grateful for 


terested in 


the fact that a group of distinguish 
ed women who are familiar with 
the problems of enlisted men have 
banded together to create and to 
maintain a place of decency where 
all Servicemen can relax and find 
the true atmosphere of their homes. 


Coast Guard enlisted men will be 
interested to know that one of the 
honorary vice presidents is Mrs. 
Merlin O'Neill, wife of our Com- 
mandant. And a member of the 
executive board is Mrs. J. W. 
Ryssy. Both Mrs. O'Neill and Mrs. 
Ryssy are intensely interested in the 
service that the Soldiers, Sailors, 
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Marines and Airmen’s Club renders 
to all enlisted men. 

We would like to that 
the day will arrive when every 
great seaport will offer to enlisted 
men the environment of decency and 
hospitality that is today offered by 
the Club at 1015 L Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Frankly, we 
doubt that such a day will 
arrive! 


believe 


ever 


Just what does the Washington 
Club offer? 
tion. 

The Club offers to servicemen 
comfortable lodgings and whole 
some meals at minimum cost. For 
relaxation there is an_ attractive 
Lounge with television and radio; 
a well stocked Library with the 
latest books, magazines and daily 
newspapers; a Recreation Room 
with card tables, piano and pool 
table; an Information Desk where 
helpful assistance about the Nation's 
Capital can be obtained; a lovely 
garden Patio for summertime enjoy 
ment. 


That's a good ques 


ARE YOU GOING TO THE PACIFIC? 


The Twelfth Coast Guard District office is experiencing a great 
deal of trouble in effecting the transfer of dependents and household 
effects of Coast Guard personnel to the Pacific Area (except Alaska) 
and the fault seems to lie in the fact that current instructions regard 
ing the detailed requirements for such transfers are not known to the 


personnel ordered overseas or to their dependents. 


Much unnecessary 


work is imposed upon the District Transportation Subsection and the 
dependents of personnel concerned are inconvenienced, and in many 
cases forced to bear unnecessary expenses which impose a hardship 


upon them. 


Fortunately, the Comptroller Division of the Twelfth CG District 
has gone to a great deal of effort to prepare information that will 


enlighten persons receiving orders to the Pacific areas. 


The U.S 


COAST GUARD MAGAZINE strongly urges every person who receives 
orders to the Pacific area to obtain a copy of these helpful instructions 

When you receive orders transferring you to the Pacific area, your 
first act should be to obtain a copy of the information that has been 


prepared for your benefit. 
A copy of these 


instructions, entitled 


Guard Personnel Ordered To Pacific Areas,’’ 


“Instructions For Coast 


is available at most Coast 


Guard units, and at all district offices, 





The Club lodges and serves meals 
to recruits sent to it, under contract, 
from recruiting offices. Servicemen 
on furlough, others enroute to posts 
and stations, and still others from 


nearby military posts spend their 
free days at the Club. 

And to every Coast 
there is available a complimentary 
copy of the U. S. CoAst GUARD 
MAGAZINE. 


Guardsman 


Honorary president of the Soldiers and Sailors Club is Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, pictured above with some of the other officers of the 


Club. Left to right: 


Mrs. Charles E. Wilson, wife of the Secretary of Defense; Mrs. Harold E. Talbott, wife of the Secretary of the Air 


Force; Mrs. George M. Humphrey, wife of the Secretary of the Treasury; Mrs. Leverett Saltonstall, wife of Senator Saltonstall; Mrs. Eisen 
hower; Mrs. W. P. T. Hill, wife of Major General Hill, USMC; Mrs. H. Chapman Rose, wife of the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Mrs. Claude B. Mickelwait, wife of Brigadier General Mickelwait. USA, and president of the Woman's Army and Navy League 
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LOW TENSION IGNITION SYSTEM 
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ELECTRICAL CONNECTOR 


safeguards every 
component part of 
your ignition system 


From Lindbergh’s history-making flight 
to today’s record breaking jets, Bendix 
ignition equipment has played a spec- 
tacular part in aviation progress. 

While Bendix reputation in ignition has 
been spotlighted by scores of important 
engineering firsts, the industry's wide 
acceptance of Bendix ignition equipment 
has been built largely on the solid 
foundation of product excellence in 
every component part. 


Just as a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link, dependable ignition is the 
result of components designed and 
manufactured for unfailing efficiency. 


That’s why it pays to insist on Bendix 
ignition components for every part of 
your ignition system. Whether your 
requirement is for a better electrical 
connector, a complete new ignition 
system, or the famous Bendix Ignition 
Analyzer, you can be sure of quality 
verformance when the good name of 
3endix safeguards the reputation of 
every individual ignition product. 


Why not consult our sales department 
for details? 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


Low and high tension ignition systems for piston, |et, 
turbo-jet engines and rocket motors . . . ignition 
analyzers ... radio shielding harness and noise filters 
«+. Switches... booster coils... electrical connectors. 


Gendiv 





Export Sales: Bendix International Division 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenue, 

Burbank, California « Steph Building, 6560 Cass 

Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan © Brouwer Building, 176 

Wi in Avenue, Mil kee, Wi in © 582 Market 
Street, San Francisco 4, California 
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cA, THE moment these words 
are being written there is reason to 
believe that the Coast Guard's bud- 
get for the forthcoming fiscal year 
will be slashed by approximately 
ten per cent. The first reaction to 
such a large-scale reduction is likely 
to be one of indignation, but the 
second reaction is likely to be one 
of sober realization that there is 
soon to be a general tightening of 
the belt wherever Government funds 
are concerned — in local, state and 
national environs. 


Of course, it is to be hoped that 
civilian enterprises will be called 
upon to play a proper role in the 
forthcoming readjustment of the 
American economy. It is to be 
hoped that the Armed Forces will 
not be used as whipping boys,”’ to 
be abused, curbed and victimized as 
has been the case in past American 
history. 


The reduction in the Coast Guard 
budget will make it necessary for 
the Coast Guard to perform some 
feats of magic. Incidentally, every 
Coast Guardsman from lowest sea- 
man to highest ranking officer has 
justifiable reason to be grateful that 
the Coast Guard did not yield to the 
‘Boom or Bust” philosophy that has 
marked the planning of some 
branches of the Government and 
some private enterprises in recent 
years. 

Having operated within the 
bounds of rigid economy, the Coast 
Guard has set an example of finan- 
cial economy and efficient operation 
that might be used as an example by 
every other governmental bureau. 


Of course, the task was not an 
easy one. Every unit found itself 
hard-pressed to operate within the 
meager limitations of the available 
funds and, at times, there were genu- 
ine difficulties because of the actual 
lack of funds. However, if we may 
be permitted to take a look into the 
future, we can see that the Coast 
Guard has been extremely wise in 
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keeping its financial house in good 
order. 


Economy in Government is going 
to be the watchword of the next 
several years and many bureaus that 
have known the luxury of almost 
unlimited funds are going to feel 
the weight of the budgetary axe in 
a manner that will startle many per- 
sons. There is a growing belief that 
the Communists have been succeed 
ing beyond their wildest dreams in 
causing this nation to spend itself 
into bankruptcy, thus bringing 
about the danger of a depression 
upon which the Communist phil 
osophy could flourish. 


Fortunately, the Coast Guard 
saw the need for rigid economy sev 
eral years ago and, in recent years, 
there have been no grandiose plans 
for turning the Coast Guard into 
a duplication of the Navy. With a 
minimum number of men and a 
minimum number of ships, the 
Coast Guard has applied itself to 
its essential duties of preservation 
of life and property at sea and en- 
forcement of the maritime laws. 


The Coast Guard did not yield 
to the temptation of trying to be 
come a second Navy, a second Ma 
rine Corps or a second Air Force. 
Consequently, there is no room for 
Congressional criticism of Coast 
Guard expenditures. 


To be sure, Coast Guard officers 
and enlisted men have had to learn 
how to be masters of many skills. 
It has been necessary for individuals 


to perform multiple duties. It has 
been necessary for all hands to learn 
how to accomplish the ‘‘mostest 
with the leastest.’’ Equipment and 
material has had to be carefully 
nurtured. And there has been a 
gratifying development of pride in 
the achievement of administering a 
department with maximum econ- 
omy. 


The entire nation is on the thresh- 
hold of an era of realism, an era 
aimed at sane and severe financial 
measures that will restore the Amer- 
ican dollar to its once proud posi- 
tion. A lot of belts will have to be 
tightened. A lot of luxuries will 
have to be set aside. And the mili- 
tary and naval forces will be called 
upon to play a prominent part in 
this re-establishment of American 
economy. 


It is no secret that both President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey would like to 
cut $4 billion from the military- 
naval budget. With this knowl- 
edge written in large letters so that 
all may it is no wonder that 
supporters of the Coast Guard are 
delighted that there was no “Boom 
or Bust’’ philosophy in the thinking 
of the administration at Coast Guard 
Headquarters in recent years. 


see, 


The Coast Guard has been oper- 
ated on meager financial rations for 
several years. There was no “‘fat”’ 
in the budget. Accordingly, all 
hands should be grateful that the 
curtailed budget for the next fiscal 
year (painful as it may be) was 
not preceded by a ‘‘Boom’’ period 
during which short-sighted leaders 
might have seized many opportu- 
nities to expand the Coast Guard 
to a peak from which the necessary 
descent would be a catastrophic one, 
a descent from glory marked by the 
ruthless destruction of many indi- 
vidual careers. 


We are confident that the adjust- 
ment of the Coast Guard to its re- 
duced budget will be accomplished 
without a repetition of the personal 
tragedies that marked the curtail- 
ment of 1933. And we predict with 
confidence that Congress will au- 
thorize an increased Coast Guard 
budget for fiscal 1955 when it be- 
comes obvious to that body of legis- 
lators that any reduction in Coast 
Guard funds will result in unwise 
curbs being placed on the Coast 
Guard’s maritime safety duties. 
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QUESTIONS 


ANSWERS 


Q.—I have been in the Coast Guard two years and 
1 am still a fireman. I enlisted with the idea of mak- 
ing a career of the Coast Guard but how can a fellow 
do that on a fireman's pay? I have kept my record 
clean but I can’t seem to make “‘third-class.”’ It seems 
that every time I am about to be recommended for 
promotion I get transferred.—M.F.T. 


A.—lIn our personal opinion you have not done 
badly by achieving the position of first-class fireman 
in two years. And it is our very definite opinion that 
transfers provide wonderful opportunity to learn all 
This is especially true during 
a man’s first enlistment. A variety of experience is 
indeed most necessary for a man who hopes to make 
the Coast Guard his career. There is no magic short 
Remember that you are competing 
with other ambitious youngsters. The “‘breaks’’ will 
come your way if you continue to maintain a clean 
record, develop a spirit of cooperation, perform your 
work cheerfully and do your share of studying. 


phases of one’s duties. 


cut to promotion, 


7 * * 


O.—-Does the Army have twenty-year retirement 
privileges for enlisted men? 


A.—Section 4 of Public Law 190, 79th Congress, 
states that whenever any enlisted man of the Regular 
Army has completed not less than twenty or more 
than twenty-nine years of active service, he may, upon 
his own request, be transferred to the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps and at the same time be retired from the Regular 
Army. 


* * * 


Q.—-Is there a Tower Control School that may be 
attended by Coast Guard Aviation Personnel? If so, 
what are the essential qualificatoins? And do gradu 


ates of thts school receive flight pay? 

A,.—-It appears that you are interested in receiving 
information pertaining to the Air Controlmen, Class 
A, Navy School located in Olathe, Kansas. The Coast 
Guard may assign eligible men to this school; how- 
ever, billets for Air Controlmen in the Coast Guard 
are extremely limited because the needs of the Service 
for this specialty are so small. Applications for this 
type of training are not being accepted at this time. 
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The graduates of the Air Controlmen School do 
not receive flight pay. Acceptable applicants must have 
GCT and ARI combined score of 110; 20/20 vision 
uncorrected; normal color perception; 15 ‘15 hearing: 
age 21-27 preferred; clear speaking voice; good enun- 
ciation; calm in emergency; 18 months obligated 
service and be recommended by Commanding Officer. 
In the event that applications should be desired in the 
future, a request for volunteers will be circulated. 

* * * 


QO.—I would like to learn if there is any chance 
for a retired man to rejoin the active service. If so, 
would he be eligible to rejoin with the highest rank 
held during his career or with the rank held at time 
of retirement? 

A.—There is no opportunity at this time or in the 
forseeable future for such a return to active service. 

* * * 


Q.—I enlisted July 31, 1950, and will be dis- 
charged July 31, 1953. I would like to know if J 
will be required to serve any time in the Reserve, and 
if so, how much? 

A.—Since the present Executive Order extending 
enlistments will expire on 30 June, 1953, the pro- 
visions of Personnel Circular No. 26-52 are not ap- 
plicable in your case. You will not be required to enlist 
in the Coast Guard Reserve unless a new Executive 
Order extending enlistments expiring on or after 1 
July, 1953, should be issued. 

* * * 

Q.—Is it anticipated by Headquarters that the tour 
of duty for the 14th CG District, forward area, will 
again be reduced to the former point system that was 
in effect prior to 1 October, 1952? 

A.—Headquarters anticipates no change in the rota 
tion policy set forth in Personnel Circular No. 14-52. 

& * * 

Q.—I would like very much to learn what the pos- 
stbiltties are for me to become a permanent Chief Petty 
Officer.—L.B. 

A.—You are Number 64 on the eligibility list for 
permanent appointment as SKC. Permanent appoint 
ments are issued when vacancies occur in the normal 
peacetime complement. At such time as vacancies occur 
and your name has been reached on the eligibility list, 
you will be issued a permanent appointment as SKC, 
provided you are in all respects qualified. 

* * oe 

Q.—There are many rumors drifting around the 
Fourteenth District with regard to the shorthand re 
quirements for advancement to yeoman first-class. I 
would like to learn exactly what the shorthand re 
quirements are for a yeoman first-class. Must a man 
actually prove his ability to take a certain number of 
words in a specified time or will a diploma from a 
commercial school be accepted as evidence of his short- 
hand ability? 

A.—A diploma from a commercial school will not 
be accepted as evidence of shorthand ability. For sten- 
ographic requirements for yeoman, your attention is 
invited to Article 6-A-26, Personnel Manual. Sten- 
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ographic notes, transcription of same, and text used 
in dictation must accompany the report of examina- 
tion. 

QO.—Wiuth regard to the subject of the Avtation 
Storekeeper rating, does Headquarters plan to make 
this a straight AK rating tn the future? Will the ex 
aminations and the eligibility lists for Storekeeper and 
Aviation Storekeeper be identical or will they be in 
dependent items? 

A.—It is not anticipated that the Coast Guard will 
establish the aviation storekeeper rating. It is Head 
quarters’ intentions to continue the designator (AK) 
and in order for SK’s to qualify for the (AK) desig 
nator they must meet the requirements of Personnel 
Circular No. 49-52, which qualifications will be in 
addition to the duties of general duty storekeeper. 

* + + 

Q.—I would like to learn if I passed the examina 
tion for Chief Engineman held last October. If I 
achieved a passing grade, what ts my place on the eligi 
bility list?-—G.M. 

A.—You are Number 112 on the eligibility list for 
advancement to ENC(P). 

+ * * 

O.—Could you please tell me if Headquarters con- 
templates opening Basic EM Telephone School in the 
near future? 

A.—The Basic EM(Tel) School has been reopened 
at Groton, Connecticut. A limited number of men 


are being trained at the present time. It is suggested 


that you submit your application for EM(Tel) Basic 
School to your Commanding Officer for recommenda- 
tions and forwarding via official channels to Head 
quarters for consideration. 

ob + * 


O.—During 1950 I was on 143 days’ sick leave 
from USPHS Hospital at Savannah, Georgia. I would 
like to know if I am entitled to leave rations for this 
period? 

A.—You should submit your claim to the Com 
mandant (FP-2), via official channels, for determina- 
tion as to entitlement. 

* + * 

O.—I would like to learn if my husband ts en 
titled to a clothing allowance as a result of having 
been promoted to Chief. He was a Chief once before 
and did not receive a clothing allowance at that time 
either, but I am inclined to believe that he is now 
entitled to a clothing allowance in the amount of $250. 

A.—Official records disclose that your husband's 
claim for clothing allowance has been submitted to 
the General Accounting Office, Claims Division for 
settlement. To date there is no record that settlement 
has been made. 

* a a 

Q.——U pon completion of my enlistment on 9 July, 
1953, my total service time will be about eight years 
and five months. Three years have been in the Coast 
Guard and the remainder in the Navy. Will I be re- 
quired to join the Coast Guard Reserve? If so, for 
how many years? 
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“POUCH” Super-mild 


blend of Kentucky white burleys! 
Finest Pye Tobacco! 


HOLIDAY “POUCH” Aromatic pipe 


mixture of 5 famous tobaccos! 
Finest fromuatic Meriuee! 
The only tobaccos sold in real, wrap- 


around pouches —to fit smooth and 


neat in your uniform! 


Edgeworth and Holiday smoke 


smooth and cool in your pipe! 





A.—The policy of permitting persons whose enlist- 
ments were involuntarily extended by Executive Order 
to enlist in the Coast Guard Reserve in lieu of serving 
the involuntary extension will expire on 30 June, 
1953, since the Executive Order affected enlistments 
expiring on or before that date. Unless a new Execu 
tive Order is issued you will not be required to enlist 
in the Coast Guard Reserve. 


* * * 


Q.—I am a retired man. I believe I am correct in 
thinking that, upon my death, I will be entitled to 
burial at Government expense in a Government ceme- 
tery. What I would like to know ts whether or not 
my wife (at that time, my widow) will be entitled 
to eventual burial in the same plot of ground occu 
pied by my remains? 


A.—Retired military personnel and former military 
personnel whose last separation from service was under 
Honorable conditions are entitled to interment in a 
National Cemetery, provided the remains are delivered 
properly encased to the cemetery. The Coast Guard 
can pay no part of the charges for preparing, encasing 
and shipping the bodies of retired or former service- 
men. However, the Veterans Administration may 
allow an amount not in excess of $150.00 toward the 
funeral expense of an honorably discharged or retired 
veteran of any war, and for personnel retired on ac- 
count of physical disability. 

The wives of both officers and enlisted men may 
be buried with their husbands in a National Ceme- 
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tery. The wife may be interred prior to the death 
of the serviceman concerned, provided assurance is fur 
nished that the serviceman will be buried in the as- 
signed grave site. When the serviceman is buried first, 
the widow, if not remarried in the interval, may be 
buried in the same grave or in an adjoining grave in 
the same lot if available. An adjoining grave site will 
be reserved for the widow if such request is made at 
the time of initial burial. A written request must be 
submitted by the survivor when an adjoining grave 
site reservation is desired. If verbal request is made 
at time of burial, it must be followed by a written 
confirmation. 


>” * * 


QO.—I am aware of the fact that a retired officer 
or a retired enlisted man may wear his uniform on 
special patriotic holidays such as the Fourth of July, 
but I would particularly like to know tf a retired 
officer or retired enlisted man may wear his uniform 
on a social occaston such as the marriage of his daugh 
ter to a member of the Armed Forces. 


A.—It is proper for a retired officer or enlisted man 
to wear his uniform upon the occasion of his daugh- 
ter’s marriage to another member of the Armed Forces 
as this is not considered a business venture. 

* * * 


Q.—According to current directives it ts noted that 
the USS WAsP (CV-18) ts not listed as having been 
awarded the China Service Medal. I would like to 
know if this ship ts entitled to this medal for attacks 


on the China Coast on 12 and 16 June, 1945, or for 
any other periods and/or engagements. 


A.— According to Navpers 15,790, revised, the USS 
Wasp (CV 18) earned eight campaign stars for serv- 
ice between 14 September, 1944, and 15 August, 
1945. The WASP also earned the Navy Occupation 
Service Medal with a ‘‘Europe’’ Clasp for service be- 
tween 26 November, 1945, and 27 November, 1945. 


* * * 


Q.—Could you inform me as to what medals the 
USCGC IRONWOOD (WAGL-297), stationed out of 
Guam, M. 1., ts entitled to for the period from August, 
1951, to August, 1952. She was supposedly qualified 
for the Navy Occupational Medal and China Service 
Medal as extended for operations during this pertod 
but to this date I have not seen any conclusive author 
ity in writing. It would be of great interest to me 
and probably to a lot of other fellows if you could 
quote any authority as to what medals the IRONWOOD 
is entitled. 

A.—There is nothing on file at Headquarters to 
show that any award was earned for service aboard 
the USCGC IRONWooD (WAGL-297) from August, 
1951, to August, 1952, 


* * * 


Q.—In connection with the wearing of Service 
Stripes, ts tt necessary for Headquarters to issue au 
thority to wear Gold Lace Service Stripes when a 
man’s record contains sufficient information relative 
to good conduct and length of service? 

A.—Commanding officers should supervise the 
wearing of gold stripes and rating badges in accord 
ance with the requirements of U. S. Navy Uniform 


One year old, the Eighth Coast Guard District Scotch Foursome Golf Tournament members pose before teeing off on their April flight. 
The group is comprised of Eighth Coast Guard District Officers and their ladies, who reside in New Orleans. They assemble ‘or a trek 
around the links monthly at the New Orleans Municipal Course, concluding the day with a buffet supper at the Port Security Barracks, 
New Orleans. Pictured are: From left (front row) CDR Lucinski, LT Scagnelli, LCDR Burkheimer, CDR Hutson and his daughter Sue, 
their mascot; LT Ireland and CDR Thatcher. Second row, Mrs. Giffon, Mrs. Ireland, Mrs. Burkheimer, president of the group; Mrs. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Hutson, Mrs. McCue, Mrs. Leamy, Mrs. Fishburn, Mrs. Gidiere and Captain Malen. Back row, CDR Giffin, Captain Wendland. 
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Regulations, Articles 1021 and 1202, as amended. 
Authority for wearing gold stripes and gold rating 
badges need not come from Headquarters. 

* * * 


Q.—Can you with the names of the 
twenty men who were retired on 30 April under pro- 
vistons of the en!:sted retirement law? 


favor us 


A.—The foilowing men were retired. The length 
of service of these men range from a minimum of 25 
years, 9 months and 13 days to a maximum of 27 
years, 5 months and 10 days. 

Hugh C. Elwell, ADC 

George V. Medina, SDC (P) Edward Pearson, BMC 

Ruby C. Mayo, EN¢ Wallace W. Smith, ENC 

Louis E. Hanna, EN¢ Lee J. Elliott, CSI 

Samuel R. Ghivizzani, QM¢ Nelson J. Grow, PRC 
Lewis, EN¢ Niilo A. Niemi, CSC 
Nelson I. Van Alstine Robert L. Weatherly 
Amos E. Barton, CS¢ Faison H. Keen, AMC 
Everett Fletcher, MMC James A. Perre.la, MMC 
Edwin V. Midgett, BML<¢ William T. Clarke, MMC 

* * * 


Q.—What are bilge keels? 

A.—Bilge keels, sometimes called rolling chocks, 
are longitudinal plates riveted or welded to the out- 
side shell plating along the bilge to help reduce the 
rolling of the vessel. 

* * * 


John A BMC (P) 


Jimerfield 


Vernon P. 


CSC BMC 


Q.—What ts our standing on the eligibility list for 
future retirement? 


A.—On the date that the above question was re- 


ceived, your standing was as follows: 
Service as of 
Name 31 March, 
SMITH, Wallace W., ENC - 8-23 
McSHANE, F. M., BMC 8- 3 
CARRE, Kenneth E., BMLC 23 
DUGGAN, William F., BMLC 
WOOD, Herman W., BT! 
MIDGETT, Loran, BML1 
FRANZ, Otto A., ENC 
PETIT, Paul N., ENC 
LEVENSKE, Steve, BMLC 
ENOS, Lawrence F.. ENC 
MERROW, C. M., BMC(AN) 
MILLER, Welmer R., SDI 
ORSAK, Julius J.. ENCI 
DICKERSON, George M 
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Standing on 


1953 Eligibility List 


No. 8 
No 20 
No. 27 
No. 66 
No. 93 
No. 107 
No. 115 
No. 135 
No. 248 
No. 264 
No. 293 
No. 297 
No. 432 
No. 449 


Q.—Is the pay of a retired man subject to taxation 


by the 
A.- Yes. 


* * * 


state in which the retired man resides? 


QO.—Can Headquarters favor me with the address 


of one Charles Studstill? 


service number are not known. 


I regret that his rating and 


A.—The records at Coast Guard Headquarters show 


Charles H. Studstill 
mate, second class (provisional), 
the Coast Guard Cutter PRIMROSE 
Box 416, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


that 


s for over eighty yea 


and other standard numbers. 
Sample brochure upon request. 


METCALF BROS. & CO., INC. - 45 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


FOR U N | F OR M 
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ON LIBERTY 


HOME or HOMICIDE? 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ARRIVING HOME OR ARRIVING AT THE 
MORGUE IS USUALLY A MATTER OF GOOD COMMON SENSE IN 
OBSERVING ALL SAFETY FACTORS ON HIGHWAYS 


This would be a long, full week- 
end. The Coast Guardsmen 
planned it that way. They knew 
that the 1,000-mile round trip in 
an aging car between Friday night 
and Monday morning would be no 
snap. But they had not been home 
for several months. A visit with 
their families and old friends would 
be worth some hard driving. 

A night-long drive got them 
home early Saturday. After only a 
brief nap, they emkarked on a holi- 
day long on fun but short on sleep. 
Time was far too precious to waste 
in bed, so they stayed up late Sat- 
urday night. Already weary, they 
left at 1700 hours Sunday on their 
all-night drive to ‘‘make reveille”’ 
the next morning. They picked up 
two hitch-hiking sailors headed for 
their own base after weekend lib- 
erty. Soon all except the driver were 
asleep. Pleasant memories of the 
weekend filled the tired man’s mind 
as he drove. 

Nobody knows just what hap- 
pened. It is always difficult to re- 


two 


construct an accident when no one 
lives to tell about it. Obviously the 
car had failed to make a curve. It 
had sheared off a telephone pole and 
plowed down an embankment. All 
four servicemen were killed. 

Perhaps another car had driven 
them off the road. Perhaps the 
driver, weary from too little sleep 
since Thursday night, had dozed at 
the wheel. Or maybe the speed and 
the dangerous curve had demanded 
too much of the aging car. What- 
ever the emergency, the fatigue- 
dulled driver was unable to cope 
with it, 

This is just one accident. Others 
like it —- many others — occur 
every weekend. The details vary. 

The causes and conditions lead- 
ing to these accidents are even more 
varied. Sometimes the driver is 
sleepy, intoxicated or ‘‘thinking 
about something else.'’ Some driv- 
ers crowd their luck by passing 
without adequate clearance or vis- 
ion. Others lack experience and 
driving know-how. Someone fails 





THERE IS A DEFINITE RELATION BETWEEN 
ALCOHOL IN THE BLOOD AND DEGREE OF INTOXICATION 
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to signal or perhaps drives too fast 
for existing conditions. Many acci- 
dents befall drivers in rented or bor- 
rowed cars — in “‘jalopies’’ — in 
cars with poor brakes or tires. Other 
mishaps stem from hot-rod tactics 
or cowboy antics of the man behind 
the wheel. Many combine several 
causes. As a result, servicemen off 
duty have one of the worst accident 
records of any group in the Nation. 


SERVICEMEN RATED “POOR RISKS” 


Automobiles driven by young 
servicemen are an “‘undesirable in- 
surance risk.”” This simply means 
that Service drivers have more than 
their share of accidents. Why? For 
several reasons: They try to drive 
faster and farther at one time than 
does the public in general. They 
frequently drive when they are tired 
and sleepy. They do not maintain 
their vehicles properly. They over 
load them. 


Military per- 
about one 


The point is this: 
sonnel are involved in 
out of every 30 fatal accidents in 
the United States! Yet servicemen 
and women don’t add up to nearly 
1/30 of the total population — 
nor do they drive even one out of 
each 30 miles driven in the Nation. 


Alibi as we may, our record 
should be better than that of the 
country as a whole. After all, we 
had to measure up to established 
physical, mental and emotional 
standards before we were accepted 
for service in the Armed Forces. The 
very young and the very old, the 
physically handicapped, and_ the 
mentally deficient — these are not in 
the Armed Forces. Even so, the pub- 
lic in general has a better traffic ac- 
cident record per vehicle than do the 
men in uniform. 
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PUBLIC REACTION 


This poor driving performance 
has led to strong public reaction 
against servicemen. For example, an 
article in the Police Chiefs’ 
for May, 1951, said: ‘Insurance 
companies conducted an insurance 
loss ratio survey based upon driver 
occupation, and the results are not 
encouraging from a military stand- 
point. Sixty-four (64) occupa 
tions are listed and military person- 
nel rank third from the bottom, 
(61)."’ In other words, we are 
about the poorest risk the insurance 
companies have. This probably ex- 
plains why many insurance compa- 
nies refuse to grant us automobile 
insurance if we use our cars off the 
base. 


News 


ACCIDENTS ARE CAUSED 


It is true, of course, that a few 
persons become victims of freakish 
or ‘‘act-of-God"’ mishaps through 
no fault of their own. But the wide 
spread publicity given the type of 
misadventure is misleading. Actu- 
ally, such occurrences are extremely 
rare. Accidents do not just hap- 
pen they are caused. Whenever 
the primary causes are identified and 
controlled, accidents will be reduced. 
This is the principle of accident pre 
vention. 

Safety is somewhat like health 
If we observe certain simple rules 
and practices, we enjoy good health. 
Just as surely we will pay the price 
in poor health if we ignore them 
consistently. So it is with safety. 
By using every reasonable measure 
to avoid taking needless chances, we 
can safeguard ourselves from acci 
dents. If we constantly expose our 
selves to hazards, we invite an acci 


DRIVE SLOWER AT NIGHT 








dent to happen. It’s as logical as 


that. 
YOU ARE THE KEY 


Studies show that certain people 
make accidents by repeatedly setting 
in motion a chain of events that 
eventually leads to an accident. Have 
you ever seen a bowler make a strike? 
Usually he hits the headpin so that 
it sets up a series of reactions that 
sweep all the other pins off the alley. 
It is that way with an accident. It 
starts with you, the individual. You 
may develop sloppy habits, a heed 
less attitude, certain blindspots to- 
ward your environment. You know 
the safe way to do something but 
you get in a hurry you're late 
and you want to get somewhere 
“right now.”’ You commit an un- 
safe act, or create or ignore an un 
safe condition. If you get away 
with it, you are encouraged to repeat 
your act. You actually invite an 
accident to happen often with 
results as tragic for others as for 
yourself. 


USE HIGH AND LOW HEADLIGHT BEAMS PROPERLY 





Use upper beam only when driving in the open country without other 
cars near. Even with the upper beam, speed must be lower than by day. 





Always use lower beam when approaching other cars so as not to blind 
the driver. Also use lower beam when driving where there are street lights, in 
fog and when following another car closely. 
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Military hospitals are constantly 
treating large numbers of patients 
put there not by combat, not by 
disease but by accidents. A sol- 
dier or a sailor or an airman hos 
pitalized by a needless accident is 
dead weight. He subtracts from the 
efficiency of his outfit and his service. 
He is a bit like the fellow who re- 
fuses to keep his head down when 
told to take cover. 

As servicemen, we have a personal 
stake in seeing that preventable ac- 
cidents don’t get a chance to hap- 
pen. We know that a team does its 
hest with every man on the job. 
We know, that we can save 
ourselves money by preventing ac- 
cidents. As a taxpayer, you help pay 
the costs of Service mishaps. In- 
creased insurance premiums are an- 
other direct cost that you bear. 
Above all else, of course, you want 
to stay alive and healthy. 


too, 


WHAT 

There is no wavy to calculate the 
extent of waste this country suffers 
from accidents the drain on our 
human resources. We cannot meas- 
ure the real loss from the 94,000 
accidental deaths in the United 
States last year or from the 
9,400,000 injuries . . . or from the 
350,000 permanent cripplings. Who 
can set a price on the homes sad- 
dened, the talents destroyed, the 
lives ended or handicapped? 

It is somewhat easier — but still 
shocking to assess the dollar cost 
of accidents. At present, accidents 
are siphoning off about $8 billion 
a year from our national income. 
That represents a cost of almost 


ACCIDENTS COST US 
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$200 per family each year. Trans- 
lated into the housing, the educa- 
tion, the weapons that $8 billion 
might have bought, this staggering 
bill for carelessness becomes a luxury 
the Nation can ill afford. 

While it is difficult to determine 
the total expense of accidents to the 
average person, it is probable that 
his accident insurance, plus his ac 
cident repair bills, and his medical 
expenses for accidental injuries will 
be considerably higher than the 
amount of money it costs to heat 
an average home for a year. It will 
cost him more than the price of the 
meat his family eats in one year. 
And it is probable that he spends 
more for accidents in 12 months 
than he can put into savings ac- 
counts. 

How can this shameful waste be 
avoided? Why and where do these 
accidents happen? What can we do 
to prevent them- Only by answer- 
ing these questions can we hope to 
salvage the resources now squan 
dered. 

THE BIGGEST KILLERS 

Auto Accidents. Most accidents 
are traceable to a few main causes. 
The automobile is the biggest killer. 
Last year the one-millionth traffic 
victim in the United States met his 
death. The automobile has killed 
more people in the last 40 years 
than have all the wars that this 
Nation has fought. In 1951 alone, 
37,300 persons died in traffic acci 
dents. Another 1,300,000 were in 
jured. The total monetary cost of 
these accidents has been estimated at 
3 billion 400 million dollars. 

Home Accidents. When it comes 
to accidents, the home is a real 
booby-trap. The man who believes 
he lives a safe life because “All I 
do is drive to work, spend the day, 
drive home, then stay there,’’ is in 
for a shock. Far from being safe, 
he is actually living dangerously - 
statistically speaking. National fig 
ures show that home accidents are 
second only to traffic mishaps as a 
cause of accidental injury and death. 
Last year accidents in the home 
brought death to 28,000 Americans. 


ON-DUTY ACCIDENTS 


Just where and when do these 
costly accidents to men and women 
in the Armed Forces take place? Off 
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hand, most people assume that the 
greatest risk is concentrated in the 
hours spent on duty. They are 
wrong; but it is not too difficult 
to understand how they got that 
idea. 

Often your family and friends 
back home have no clearcut picture 
of the conditions under which you 
work and live. To them, the ships, 
airfields and camps seem strange 
and full of hazards. Through their 
minds, even in peacetime, flash the 
perils of speeding planes and tanks 
and ships. They hear about rugged 
maneuvers with live ammunition 
and strenuous physical and mental 
tests that call for exacting care. No 
wonder, then, that to your family 
it seems that danger is your constant 
companion, 

Potential Hazards. Actually, of 
course, all weapons and many of the 
activities in your life as a serviceman 
are potentially dangerous. But so 
are many of the tools and acts of 
the civilian worker, though fre- 
quently to a lesser degree. 
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OFF-DUTY DANGER 

Contrary to popular belief, out- 
side a combat zone, you are relatively 
safe from accidents while you are 
on duty despite the possible haz- 
ards. You are far more likely to be- 
come an accident statistic after you 
check out for the day or the week- 
end or on leave. Death often gets a 
pass to go along with you then. For 
most of the accidental deaths and 
injuries to Armed Forces personnel 
occur while they are off duty. 

From these figures one fact emerges 
with unmistakable clarity: Off-duty 
accidents are the most tmportant ac- 
cident problem facing the Armed 
Forces. Strangely enough, these mis- 
haps befall the same men and women 
who — day after day — cope suc- 
cessfully with far greater risks while 
on their jobs. Why is this? What 
are the leisure-time hazards that 
exact this devastating toll? 

OFF-DUTY AUTO ACCIDENTS 

As a source of off-duty pleasure, 
the automobile rates top billing with 
the serviceman. Unfortunatey, it is 
also his greatest threat to life and 
limb. Most of those killed meet 
death behind the wheel of a private 
ly-owned motor vehicle. Statistics 
from each Service fall into parallel 
patterns. 


FAVORITE ALIBIS 

Plenty of half-truths, theories, 
and just plain alibis are used to ex- 
plain auto accidents. Investigators 
can usually uncover the reasons for 
crashes. With ony a few slender 
clues, they can reconstruct the events 
that led up to the accident. Never- 
theless, some popular misconceptions 
about accident causes still exist. 

It’s those women drivers. This is 
a phony theory. Reams of studies 
and statistics prove that the state- 
ment is false. There is little or no 
difference between the safety records 
of men and women drivers. The 
Army reports that under similar 
operating conditions its WAC driv- 
ers rolled up the best safety record 
until this fact was brought to the 
attention of the soldiers. Thereafter 
the men matched the women in safe 
driving. 

It’s the old fogies on the road. It 
is true that the oldsters are physically 
less capable of good driving. They 
offset this disadvantage, however, 
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with experience, skill, and caution. 
As a group, they end up with fewer 
accidents than their more physically 
fit sons and daughters. This does 
not mean that physical weakness is 
not a handicap in safe driving. It 
is. But only a minor one according 
to the number of accidents it causes. 
During 1950, only one out of 18 
drivers involved in fatal accidents 
had contributing physical defects. 
It’s poor roads. This claim is 
only half true. There’s no doubt 
about it — good roads do make safe 
driving easier. In more than 
out of three accidents, though, the 
road cannot be blamed at all, ac 
cording to the National Safety 
Council. Actual road defects figure 
in only one of every 12 accidents. 


two 


It’s bad weather, usually. Again, 
only partially true. Bad weather 
does make the driving more difficult 

- but not impossible. During 1950, 
of the fatal accidents recorded in 26 
states, only one in six took place 
in rain, fog or snow. In many parts 
of the country, moreover, the weath- 
er is rainy, foggy or snowy only 
about one-sixth of the time. 

It’s those old wrecks on the roads. 
At best, part fact. As any service 
man knows, no equipment is trust- 
worthy unless it is kept in good 
operating condition. It does not 
necessarily follow, however, that 
most accidents can be blamed on 
mechanical defects. Reports on fatal 
accidents in 23 States during 1950 
revealed that only one out of every 
20 cars was defective. The condi 
tion of 27 per cent of the cars was 
not specified. In 68 per cent of these 
cases, though, the cars were definitely 
described as being in good condition. 

Driver Attitude. Have you ever 
been caught on a Sunday evening in 
a string of cars crawling along a 
narrow road? Perhaps it had taken 
you an hour to go 10 miles. You 
had started and stopped innumer 
able times. You got so bored with 
the sight of the car ahead that you 
became less alert to its slowing 
down. Even though you knew it 
wouldn't help much, you felt a 
mounting urge ‘‘to get around him.” 
But you didn’t try it perhaps 
because you were still a little shaken 
by the close shave you had on the 
last hill. A car behind you had 
pulled out to pass. Suddenly over 
the hill had flashed the lights of an 
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on-coming vehicle. You had braked 
sharply to make a slot for the pas 
sing car. All down the line behind 
you other brakes squealed, too, The 
passing car darted into line in front 
of you. So nothing had happened 

that time. You probably mut 
tered about “the way some people 
drive.”’ 

The way you think and feel 
about your driving and that of other 
people has a lot to do with your 
success in preventing accidents. Rea- 
sons that are often given as causes of 
an accident reasons such as bad 
bad weather, ‘‘the other 
driver,” - are seldom directly 
responsible for an accident. They 
offer opportunities for an accident. 
It takes a human force the atti 
tude of the driver to convert op- 
portunity into tragic reality. 

What is your attitude? Do you 
get impatient and take a chance, even 
when you know you shouldn't? At 
night do you consider the other fel- 


roads, 


etc. - 


low and dim your lights and 
keep them dimmed even if he fails 
to respond? Do you keep a safe dis- 
tance behind the car ahead? Do you 
regard driving as an outlet for pent- 
up frustration? Do you get into 
your car when you're angry and 
drive until you “‘cool off?’’ If you 
do, you're asking for trouble. And 
when you get it, you can blame 
your attitude. 


Civilian trucking companies, taxi- 
fleet owners, and military and civil- 
ian traffic experts recognize the im- 
portance of the human being behind 
the wheel. They have studied and 
analyzed both good and poor driv- 
They have learned that the safe, 
professional driver drives defensively. 


ers. 


DRIVE DEFENSIVELY 

The safe driver assumes that 
every other motorist on the road is 
drunk, sleepy, half-blind, learning 
to drive, or just plain peculiar. He 
suspects that the driver ahead who 
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signals for a left turn may actually 
turn right. In any case, the safe 
driver is prepared to stop quickly. 
Always he expects the unexpected. 
He knows that a sudden extended 
arm may just be throwing away a 
cigarette or pointing to a house on 
the hillside. 

The defensive attitude of the safe 
driver is familiar to the serviceman. 
It is akin to your own training for 
combat. It is not enough to have 
your own weapon in good shape and 
be able to handle it, nor even to 
know exactly what you yourself 
will do. These precautions are es- 
sential, of course. But you must 
also be constantly alert for an unex- 
pected move by the enemy. By keep 
ing your eyes open, you may be 
able to fend off unforeseen dangers. 

RESPONSIBILITY —- LEGAL AND 

REAL 

Just following the letter of the 
law doesn’t satisfy the defensive 
(safe) driver. He feels a strong per- 
sonal desire to prevent an accident 
if he can. His duty under the law 
is frequently less than that set by 
his own conscience. This difference 
between a driver's legal responsibility 
and his real responsibility for pre- 
venting an accident is illustrated in 
these cases cited in a recent magazine 
article by an Army traffic safety 
engineer. 

CASE | 

Driver’s Statement: ‘‘It was 
dark. I was driving along the high- 
way when I met a vehicle with 
blinding headlights coming toward 
me. The other driver refused to dim 
his lights and it was impossible for 
me to see where I was going, so I 
ran off the road on the right side 
and upset. This accident was caused 
by blinding headlights. If the other 
guy had dimmed his lights (as the 
law requires) the accident would 
not have happened. This other fel- 
low did not even stop, so I don't 
know who forced me off the road.”’ 

Analysis: The other fellow was 
legally in the wrong. That does 
not help our driver much. Further- 
more, our driver could have avoided 
the accident by some defensive driv- 
ing. Here is how the Army safety 
expert sums it up: 

“The claim of being blinded by 
headlights is an admission that the 
driver was not properly using his 
eyes. By looking at the right edge 
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of the road well beyond the oncom- 
ing vehicle, our driver could have 
offset the blinding effect of the glar- 
ing headlights. 

“When meeting blinding head- 
lights, our driver also should slow 
down, so that he can retain con- 
trol of his vehicle. Then, by fol- 
lowing the technique of riveting his 
eyes On a point to the right of the 
pavement, and well beyond the on- 
coming vehicle, he will have no dif- 
ficulty in meeting the headlights, yet 
will be able to watch the on-coming 
vehicle out of the tail of his eye.” 

CASE 2 

Driver's Statement: ‘‘I was driv- 
ing along in heavy traffic when the 
guy ahead of me stopped suddenly 
without any warning or signal at 
all. We were traveling only about 
20 mph, and I was at least 25 feet 
behind him. I slammed on _ the 
brakes and hit the horn, and cut 
my wheel but I didn’t have a chance. 
I slid into his back-end. The police 
told me that the other driver ad- 
mitted that he gave no signal at all. 
He stopped suddenly when a child 
darted out ahead of him and caused 
the accident by not giving me fair 
warning.” 

Analysis: The child created an 
opportunity for an accident by run- 
ning into the street. The first driver 
broke the law by stopping without 
giving a signal; and, although this 
sudden stop may have been neces- 
sary to save the child's life, he be- 
came legally responsible for the ac- 
cident. This, however, is the way 
the Army traffic expert summed up 
the real cause: 

“Approximately 40 feet are re- 
quired to make an emergency stop 
of a vehicle from 20 mph. Follow 
ing another vehicle at only 25 feet 
is asking for an accident. A direct 
couse of this accident is that the 
vrakes were slamined on before the 
wheel was cut. It is impossible to 
steer a vehicle with locked brakes. 
So first, our driver should have cut 
the wheel in the desired direction, 
then applied the brakes with a pump- 
ing action to permit steerage. Thus 
he could have avoided striking the 
vehicle in front of him. This ac- 
cident was definitely caused by our 
man.” 

OTHER OFF-DUTY ACCIDENTS 

While motor vehicle accidents are 
the major cause of off-duty deaths 


and injuries in the Armed Forces, 
two other types of accidents also 
account for a considerable number 
of off-duty casualties each year. 
They are (1) accidents in quarters, 
and (2) fights. 

Accidents in quarters. These are 
the “‘home’’ accidents of the Serv- 
ices. Like accidents in civilian 
homes, they include fires, falls, suf- 
focation, gas, poison or firearms. In 
most instances, they happen because 
someone is reckless, or just plain 
careless. 

Even if “home” is a camp or a 
ship or an air base, safety can begin 
at home. We know that it's foolish 
to smoke in bed. We recognize that 
even aiming an ‘“‘unloaded”’ gun can 
lead to tragedy. We know these and 
dozens of other safety rules. Un- 
less we practice them, though, just 
“knowing” them won't improve 
our chances of staying alive and 
whole. 

Fights. The serviceman in top- 
notch physical condition from his 
training often feels the urge to take 
on all comers. Sometimes he does 
just that — in his quarters, on a 
street corner, in a bar. Win or lose, 
he may end up minus a couple of 
teeth or with a broken arm. In some 
instances, he may even become a 
“next of kin”’ case. 


SAFETY SENSE 


Every time you damage yourself 
in an accident, your Service and the 
Nation also suffer. You may be the 
best gunner in your crew but your 


skill is wasted while you're laid up 


in a hospital. So playing it safe 
makes good sense: In most cases 
you will escape injury; and the 
Armed Forces will conserve men, 
materiel, and money needed to de- 
fend the Nation. 

Fortunately, most accidents don't 
just happen — they are caused. 
That means that something can be 
done about preventing them. The 
three ‘“‘E’s’’ — Engineering, En- 
forcement and Education — help 
protect you while you are on duty. 
Off-duty, though, you are pretty 
much on your own. Then, it’s up 
to you to develop your own safety 
sense to guard yourself against acci- 
dents. You have to be alert and use 
common sense. Above all, you have 
to train yourself to think, feel and 
act in terms of safety. 
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AMERICA’S NATIONAL DEFENSE” 


Twenty-four hours of every day, 

the railroads are on the job for the military... 
moving men and their equipment to meet 

the shifting demands of the “big picture”— 

the changing national-defense situation. 

The transportation job is a big, important task, 
requiring continuous teamwork 

between the armed services and all the railroads— 
and only the railroads can handle the job. 
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Witt Tomorrow Brine 
Or Brinc 


Some day ——- maybe soon, maybe in the years ahead 
you will return to civilian life. When you do, you may 
want to settle down in your own home town, or live 
in some spot which you have come to like during your 
years in the service of the Coast Guard. 

But perhaps you are faced with the problem of how 
to get into an interesting, respected, and prosperous 
position in the community in which you wish to live. 
If this is the case, here is a proposition which may have 
appeal to you. 

THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY, one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers of business forms for 
the business world, might possibly have a position wait- 
ing for you in the city or town in which you wish to 
live. As a business forms specialist, working in our 
sales organization, you could help the business men of 
your community in designing business forms that save 
time and increase efficiency in their organizations. And 
in this work, you would be able to offer them a well- 
rounded line of salesbooks, multiple copy order books, 
one-time carbon forms, and autographic register ma- 
chines (with forms and supplies) . 

THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY is now 
adequately represented in many cities throughout the 
country - but there is a possibility that the com 
pany may have a position open in the particular city 
or town where you wish to live 

Why not write, and tell us when you expect to re- 
turn to civilian life, and where you expect to live? 
Perhaps by getting to know us and what we have to 
offer, you can find the kind of a future you want 


3120-56 FREDERICK AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 
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Every business organization in America — from the 
corner grocery to the largest department store or air- 
craft factory —~ is either a customer or a potential cus- 
tomer of THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY. 
Many organizations buy thousands of dollars worth 
of forms a year. As a representative of our firm, you 
could build an essential business that would repeat and 
grow as the years pass by. 
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When you think of business forms, 
think of BASABO BUSINESS FORMS --- 
the most modern, efficient, and 
economical forms known to the 
business world today. 


BASABO BUSINESS FORMS are 


designed to save your time! 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company 


BALTIMORE 29, MARYLAND 














Have you read ‘““What’s in Your Future?” 
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(ne Man's Opinion About Technical 
Tasks Facing Some Petty Officers 


Ree ENTLY I have heard the 
pros and cons from Chief Petty Of- 
ficers down to the lowest peons, as 
regards the subject of specialization. 
Specialization (or specialists) is de- 
fined by the dictionary as one or a 
group confining their training, du- 
ties or operations to one specific class 
of occupation, 

Inasmuch as the Service today has 
far more complex installations of 
power propulsion plants, electric 
generating plants, electronic naviga 
tion devices, telemeter: controls of 
steering, including the operation of 
remote servo-controlled mechanism, 
communication and a host of other 
items, it has become necessary to 
take thought of the future, as to the 
problem of training. 

The equipment mentioned in the 
previous paragraph has become more 
complex, difficult to understand and 
requires a higher degree of applica- 
tion in the field of training, as re- 
gards the operation of the equip- 
ment and servicing of same. 

No man can become a jack-of- 
all-trades and a master-of-none and 
be able to effectively combat that 
which modernization has thrust 
upon us. This makes it mandatory 
that we have specialists who can 
spend more time on the equipment 
with which they are entrusted. 

Much of this equipment is costly 
and, in unskilled hands, there can 
extensive damage to that 
equipment, and costly repairs then, 


result 


By FRANKLIN Munro, RM1 


of course, become necessary. It 
should also be pointed out here that 
an element of danger occurs to per- 
sonnel who are not thoroughly 
schooled in the operation and repair 
of equipment. 

This brings us to the point where 
we must take note of several new 
ratings that have appeared in the 
Service, largely a result of the late 
war. New equipment is also result- 
ing in reasonable amounts of re- 
search to keep abreast of, or surpass, 
that of a competitor and, largely 
through the results of usage and 
the method of trial and error, pro- 
ducing new knowledge. This outlet 
always results in modifications and 
new equipment production. 


Now then, we come to the phase 
of similar lines of work. For ex- 
ample: radar, radio, electronics tech- 


nicians and possibly more. Since 
the advent of the Radio Technician, 
and later the successor, Electronics 
Technician, it is a well-known fact 
that Radarmen, Radiomen and the 
others not mentioned, are not to do 
any repair work except to change 
tubes and fuses in the equipment 
under their joint care. Knowledge 
never hurt anyong, but it is thought 
that heed should be taken of the 
fact that the operator has much to 
care for in the operation of his 
equipment and cannot be an efficient 
operator and technician jointly, ‘In 
many of these duties it has become 
necessary for men to become jacks 
of all trades, and in this way they 





EpITor’s NOTE 


We are delighted to publish intelligent discussions touching upon 


Coast Guard policies. These discussions are not to be confused with the crude jabberings 
of malcontents who would condemn every existing policy merely for the purpose of con- 


demning something 


We think that Radioman Franklin Munro has written in an intelli- 


gent and constructive vein and we will welcome similar writings from other persons. We 
do not necessarily agree with Munro's statements but we definitely admire the calm and 


constructive manner in which he has voiced his opinions 


-E.L. 


views on the subject ?— 
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Do other readers have additional 


have been unable, due to lack of 
time, to get beneath the surface of 
any one specific specialist rating and 
really become advised up-to-date on 
their duties. 

Somewhere along the line, a line 
of demarcation must be drawn. A 
sponge, dependent upon its size and 
water content present, can only ab- 
sorb a definite quantity of moisture 
before it sinks to the bottom in a 
highly saturated condition. When 
one petty officer rating invades the 
petty officer rating of another field, 
it is the same effect as the blind 
leading the blind. The result is 
errors, lost time, needless expense and 
a loss of efficiency. Therefore, it is 
considered wise to weigh this subject 
and plan on a reorganization of such 
situations, 

Those today holding ratings must 
spend a great deal of their time in- 
structing and guiding new person- 
nel, who enter the Services as fast 
as possible. This is one reason why 
all the Armed Services are finding it 
difficult to hold their old hands — 
and ones who are quite capable of 
maintaining the high standards of 
the respective ratings. In many cases 
men are actually standing double 
watches, or at least doubling up in 
order to maintain the high standards 
previously set in years when the per- 
sonnel situation was not so acute. 

My story is not in the nature of 
a gripe, but it is high time that some 
thought was devoted to this situa 
tion, which is trying at times. | 
have noticed that Communications 
has begun to suffer as a result of 
the loss of many skilled radiomen 
and technicians. The experience of 
those men cannot be readily re 
placed. It is to the advantage of the 
Service to try and retain these men 
but conditions, as at present, will 
not materially assist in having them 
re-enlist of their own free will. 
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oA; THE head of the Treasury 
Department of the United States 
(and civilian chief of the Coast 
Guard) is one of the most capable 
administrators this country has seen. 
Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey is a man of vast business 
experience and an acknowledged 
genius of organization. 

As a brilliantly adroit director of 
the wide-spread activities of the 
Treasury today (among them: 
Coast Guard, Secret Service, Bureaus 
of the Budget, Customs, Narcotics 
and Federal Supply), Secretary 
Humphrey is also a member of the 
Business Advisory Council, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, a trustee 
of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, and chairman of the 
committee appointed by ECA to 
survey and advise on the postwar 
dismantling of German industrial 
plants. 


In this period of international 
exigency our country’s primary need 
is not machines, food nor raw mate- 
rials (in each of which we can out- 
produce the world), but of the type 
of men who can lend special talent 
to the administration, and apply in 
telligently the lessons learned in 
competitive enterprise through years 
of development. Secretary Humph- 
rey is one of these men. Greatly re- 
spected by industrial colleagues for 
his financial acumen, he believes in 
going into the field to maintain per- 
sonal contact with divisions under 
him. In overseeing former business 
interests he averaged 100,000 miles 
a year and went almost everywhere. 

Trained a lawyer, in an amaz- 
ing career he held at least eighteen 
major positions in helping to shape 
the successful business futures of 
eight large companies. A man of 
few words, he firmy believes action 
of greater import than speech in any 
undertaking. This he has proved 
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many times, while astutely direct- 
ing one company after another to 
prosperity. Today he carries the un- 
bound faith of the nation that he 
will duplicate this success in the 
magnitude of his Treasury duties. 

Some of the industrial combi- 
nations in which he has been in- 
strumental are the organization 
(1929) of National Steel Corpora- 
tion, from two large companies; 
the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 


YOUR LEADERS 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY GEORGE HUMPHREY 















































Company (1945), combining two 
huge companies to form the world’s 
largest bituminous coal producing 
company; and the creation of the 
Iron Ore Company of Canada 
(1950) to develop Labrador iron 
deposits. 

Perhaps best expositive of the 
Secretary's professional ability was 
his experience with the M. A. Hanna 
Company which lost two million 
dollars the year before he became 
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executive vice-president —- and has 
shown a gain every year since. Dur- 
ing the depression, when hundreds 
of companies were experiencing 
financial cataclysm, he was expand- 
ing this same company profitably. 
Today a subsidiary company of M. 
A. Hanna Coal and Ore Corporation, 
is the foremost force in a $225,- 
000,000 scheme to exploit the iron 
ore deposits of Labrador, estimated 
at four hundred million tons. For 
the M. A. Hanna Company's rise 
to pre-eminence industrialists give 
Secretary Humphrey maximal credit. 


His severance of business connec- 
tions, in order to devote himself ex- 
clusively to the gigantic task of ad- 
ministering the Treasury (second 
only to the State Department in 
rank of Cabinet) included resign- 
ing the following simultaneously 
held posts: Board Chairman of 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. 
and the M. A. Hanna Co.; Chair- 
man of Executive Committee in the 
National Steel Corporation and the 
Industrial Rayon Corporation; and 
President of the Iron Ore Company 
of Canada. Concurrently, he was 
a Director of each of the above or- 
ganizations, and of the Phelps 
Dodge Corporation, the National 
City Bank of Cleveland, and the 
Canada and Dominion Sugar Com- 
pany. 


Secretary Humphrey has served 
his country excellently before. In 
connection with the dismantling of 
German plants, while heading a 
commission under ECA, he auth- 
ored a report in 1949 recommending 
that destruction of German industry 
be halted, to permit the recovery of 


There he studied engineering courses, 
shifted to law, and took his law 
degree in 1912. Admitted to the 
Michigan Bar in the same year, he 
went into practice with a Saginaw 
firm. The following year he mar 


ried Miss Pamela Stark of that city. 


In 1917 he left the law firm to 
become General Counsel of M. A. 
Hanna Company of Cleveland — 
commencing the phenomenal career 
which brought him the presidency 
of that company in a short twelve 
years. 


A man of scalpel-sharp observa- 
tion and perspicacious mind, con- 
sidered by his contemporaries to be 
a Great of industry, he has a frame 
straight as the ramrod and a simi- 
larly firm attitude toward business. 
Outside industrial (and presently, 
governmental) interests he is a 
horseman and hunter, vestryman of 
an Ohio church, a member of five 
educational and charitable organiza- 
tions, and seven other informational 
and research groups. 


For distinguished achievement in 
mining administration he received 


the Charles F. Rand Medal from 
the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers in 
1947. The Secretary has also been 
honored by Western Reserve Uni- 
versity with an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws, and by an honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Engineering 
from the Case Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Accepting the office as Treasury 
Secretary, George M. Humphrey 
patriotically took a great loss in sal- 
ary. Of the essence of Americanism, 
he is one of the truly great, com- 
pletely self-sacrificing men who have 
come forward in a day of stern 
need. 


His own words, when appointed, 
best illustrate the caliber of man 
heading our Treasury today: 


“T will accept the appointment 
with deep humility and in the hope 
that I may be helpful in carrying 
forward his (President Eisenhow- 
er’s) crusade to keep America strong 
and free, and thereby assist in bring- 
ing lasting peace to the world.”’ 





WITH MALICE TOWARD 


NONE; WITH CHARITY TOWARD ALI; . 


WITH FIRMNESS IN. THE RIGHT, AS 
GOD GIVES US TO SEE THE RIGHT, 
LET US STRIVE ON TO FINISH THE 

WORK WE ARE IN; TO BIND UP 
THE NATION'S WOUNDS...TO DO 

ALL WHICH MAY ACHIEVE AND 
CHERISH A JUST. AND LASTING 
PEACE AMONG OURSELVES AND 
‘WITH. ALL NATIONS. 


that country. On the basis of his 
report, the United States secured an 
important concurrence to its atti- 
tude on the dismantling program 
from Britain and France. He was 
commended by the Economic Co 
operation Administration for the 
results of the tri-nation agreement 
on the strength of his depiction and 
advice. 

The Secretary was born in Chey- 
bogan, Michigan, March 8, 1890, 
of Scottish-English descent. Com- 
pleting his elementary and high 
school education in Saginaw, the 
latter in which he played on a state- 
champion football team, he went on 


ro the University of Michigan. (°° QA L AA AAA AALS: 
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Lincoln's Second Inaugural Address, March 4, 1865. 
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\Afiong the Watertront 


Gommanver FREDERICK K. 
ARTZ, who relieved retiring Com- 
mander Alf S. Lie as the Coast 
Guard’s senior merchant marine in- 
vestigating officer in New York, has 
announced the publication of his 
latest book on marine laws. Com- 
mander Artz’s book, ‘‘Marine Laws, 
Navigation and Shipping,” is pub- 
lished by Equity House. The new 
law text supercedes the author’s 
“Navigation Laws of the United 
States, 1940.” 


There's nothing in the Regula- 
tions that says a member of the 
Coast Guard Reserve must fly 100 
miles to Wednesday night reserve 
meetings. But 19-year-old seaman 
apprentice John C. Jensen of Roch- 
ester, Minnesota, does exactly that 
and enjoys the weekly jaunts to St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

‘The more hours aloft, the more 
experience,’ says Jensen. ‘‘Besides, 
what's so strange about a young 
guy flying?’ Actually, there’s noth- 


ing strange about a young man’s 
fancy being flying. As a matter of 
fact, the Coast Guard is pleased and 
proud of Jensen's interest. 

As a Coast Guardsman, Jensen is 
attached to the ORTUAGS (Or- 
ganized Reserve Training Unit, Ves- 
sel Augmentation) in St. Paul. His 
job being to protect American ports 
against fire, sabotage and espionage. 
But in private life Jensen holds a 
CAA pilot’s license and works as 
an apprentice aircraft mechanic at 
Gopher Aviation in Rochester, Min- 
nesota. 

Spare time, Jensen devotes to fly- 
ing his Stinson Station Wagon plane 
for his own personal pleasure, and 
some of that spare time consists of 
flights to the reserve meetings at 
Navy Island in St. Paul. 

Jensen is hoping to be put on 
active duty soon. Once activated, 
he hopes to enter the Aviation phase 
of Coast Guard operations, 


Tx LATE to be included in last 
month’s edition was a story about 


The commanding officers of two Norfolk-based Coast Guard cutters display new gold on 
their arms after receiving rank advancements recently. They are Benjamin M. Chiswell, Jr., 
left, who moved up to commander from lieutenant commander, and Arthur H. Peterson, who 
made full lieutenant from lieutenant (junior grade). Commander Chiswell is commanding 
officer of the 205-foot ocean-going tug CHEROKEE, one of the Service's busiest vessels operat- 
ing out of Norfolk. The 125-foot patrol cutter MARION is in command of Lieutenant Peterson. 
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the success of the Alameda C. G. 
basketball team that triumphed over 
the local Naval Air Station team to 
become basketball champions of 
both the Twelfth Naval District and 
the Bay Area. 

Paced by their brilliant high- 
scoring forward, Carroll Adams, 
the Coast Guard caught on fire in a 
hectic fourth quarter when they 
took the lead for the first time from 
NAS. Hundreds of Bear fans, wild 
with excitement during this final 
period, had to be restrained from 
the playing court several times by 
game officials as the Coast Guard 
quintet bounced back from a 37 to 
30 half-time deficit. This spectator 
enthusiasm seemed to spark the 
Guardsmen as they hit a high per- 
centage of shots and used an aggres- 
sive defense along with successful 
ball-stalling tactics. 

In addition to his deceptive floor 
play, Adams netted 19 points for 
the winners, while teammates Jack 
Haley, center, and Tom Lampe, for- 
ward, connected for 18 each. 

Both teams closed the regular 
playing season this year with iden- 
tical 17-1 won-lost records after 
playing in a ten-team Armed 
Forces League comprised of Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard squads. 

A spirited rivalry has grown from 
the competition of these two Ala- 
meda cage squads in the past two 
years. In addition to their three 
games this year (two wins for the 
Coast Guard — one for NAS), 
they clashed seven times last year. 
The Naval Airmen won the 1952 
Twelfth Naval District title in a 
play-off series with the Bears after 
each team had finished the league 
season with a 10-won 2-lost rec- 
ord. A week later, the Coast Guard 
defeated NAS in winning the Bay 
Area Armed Forces Tournament 
after both squads had reached the 
finals by eliminating all other 
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Armed Forces entries. A short time 
later, the two teams met in the third 
round of the All Western Inter- 
Service Basketball Tournament in 
San Diego last year for their seventh 
and “rubber” match. The Coast 
Guard won this one in a crowd- 
pleasing thriller, 75-74, and went 
on to eventually earn third place 
honors in the cage classic. 


This year’s Coast Guard hoop- 
sters, like the 1952 squad, made up 
in speed, alertness and accurate 
shooting what it lacked in height. 
Two men were 6-foot 1l-inch tall 
while the rest of the cagers ranged 
from 5-foot 9-inches to 6-foot tall. 
However, their competitive spirit 
offset their lack of height and made 
them sentimental favorites with fans 
all over the West Coast. 


Scoring honors for the 1953 sea- 
son went to Adams with 529 points 
in 34 games; 5-foot 9-inch guard 
and team captain, Leroy Green, 503 
points in 38 games: and Lampe, 
502 points in 37 games. 


Ship's Clerk Hugh Craven, ath- 
letic director for the Twelfth Coast 
Guard District, supervised the Bears 
while Reno DeBennedetti coached. 
Bob Hedges was team manager. 


Gur GUNNER’S MATE LE- 


LAND T. (TOMMY) THOMPSON 
was presented his retirement orders 
on March 31 by an old shipmate 
at Twelfth Coast Guard District 
Headquarters in San Francisco. The 
old shipmate was Rear Admiral R. 
T. McElligott, commander of both 
the Western Coast Guard Area and 
the Twelfth Coast Guard District. 

The two were together in 1930 
and 1931 on the Coast Guard Cut- 
ter ITASCA which operated in the 
Hawaiian and Alaskan waters. Ad- 
miral McElligott served as executive 
officer of the ITASCA and was a lieu- 
tenant commander at the time, while 
Thompson was a seaman. 

Their most cherished memory of 
that tour of duty was the ITASCA’S 
champion race boat crew which beat 
every Coast Guard and Navy boat 
crew in Alaskan waters in 1931. 
The Admiral was coxswain of the 
boat crew and ““Tommy” was one 
of ten oarsmen. Each race covered 
a gruelling three-mile course. 
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Chief Thompson first entered 
Government service in 1926 by serv- 
ing four years in the Navy aboard 
such ships as the Battleship NE 
VADA, the Scout Cruiser CONCORD, 
the Hospital Ship MERCY, and the 
Aircraft Carrier SARATOGA. 

Then in July of 1930 he joined 
the Coast Guard at San Francisco 
and two weeks later was transferred 
to the ITASCA in Honolulu, From 
1933 to 1937 he served on the Cut- 
ter TAHOE which sailed along the 
West Coast on search and rescue 
patrol. 

After he had completed a year’s 
duty on the Cutter PERSEUS out of 
San Diego in 1938, Chief Thomp- 
son was transferred to San Francisco 
to conduct a pistol training course 
for U. S. Federal Agents. For two 
years he taught pistol firing to men 
from such departments as the Secret 
Service, Customs, Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, Immigration, Alcohol Tax 
Unit, Border Patrol, and the U. S. 
Mint. 

In 1940 he boarded the Cutter 
SHOSHONE at Alameda, Calif. It 
was a year later, in February of 
1941, at the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Navy Yard, that this cutter was 
loaned to England for World War 
II use. Chief Thompson was one 
of 15 Coast Guardsmen left on the 
SHOSHONE to show the English sail- 
ors how to operate the cutter and he 
technically was in the Royal Navy 
for three weeks. 


During World War II he served 
on such Coast Guard operated ves- 
sels as the Attack Troop Transport 
HUNTER LIGGETT in the Pacific 
Area, the Troop Transport GEN- 
ERAL D. E. AULTMAN in both the 
European and Pacific Areas, and the 
Attack Cargo Ship PHOBOs in the 
Pacific Area. 

His last tour of sea duty was on 
the Cutter TANEY, which operates 
out of Alameda, Calif. He served 
on the TANEY from 1946 to 1950. 

For the last two and a half years 
Chief Thompson has been attached 
to the Ordnance Section at Twelfth 
Coast Guard District Headquarters 
in San Francisco. This assignment 
climaxes 2614 years of Government 
service for the 44-year-old veteran. 

Chief Thompson and his wife 
Ella, both natives of the state of 
Washington, own their home at 626 
35th Avenue in Santa Cruz, Calif. 
SALT WATER GRIST 

From the Base at Sand Island 
comes a promise from A. L. Ling- 
enfelter, DCC, to give us the straight 
dope on duty in Hawaii. We'll look 
forward to that opportunity. ‘ 
The Skipper of the CHEROKEE, 
Norfolk, Va., was recently advanced 
in rank to full three-stripes. We 
refer, of course, to Commander Ben 
Chiswell. Old-timers will have fond 
memories of Commander Chiswell’s 
distinguished dad, Captain Chis- 


Chief Gunner's Mate Leland T. Thompson is shown as he received his retirement orders 
from Rear Admiral R. T. McElligott. Chief Thompson retired from the Coast Guard on March 
31 in San Francisco after 26 years of Government service. 
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well. . . . And Art Peterson was 
also recently advanced in rank, from 
jaygee to two full stripes. He's 
skipper of the MARION... . A suc- 
cessful man usually has to be coaxed 
to tell what he has done, but a fail- 
ure will brag for hours about what 
he would do if he were somebody 
else. . . . Storekeeper Artie Shaw, 
Staff A, Room 313, Training Sta- 
tion, Groton, Conn., wants to hear 
from anyone who knows the where- 
abouts of Randall J. Thompson 
(ET)... . Chief Boatswain Simon 
Humphrey recently retired from 
active duty after a career spanning 
32 years... . We recently addressed 
a letter to Douglas Lorraine, retired 
CPO, but the letter was returned 
from Doug's last-known Oregon 
address. One year from this 
month may see Lieutenant Kenneth 
Boedecker qualifying for a master’s 
degree at Columbia University. He 
is currently enrolled at Columbia's 
evening school of civil engineering. 
... A word of thanks to Mrs. Doris 
Baity of Winston-Salem, N. C., for 
her kind remarks about this MAGA- 
ZINE. Mrs. Baity is just one wife 
who finds that the MAGAZINE keeps 
her in close touch with the Service 


while her husband is assigned to 


duty away from home. . Gen- 
erally it isn’t the job that’s burden- 
some; it’s balancing that chip on the 
shoulder that holds the man down! 
... Our thanks, with a chuckle, to 
Robert McNabb for the humorous 
comment that accompanied his sub- 
scription renewal. Lieutenant 
(jg) Arthur Korfage is now the 
executive officer aboard the MARI- 
POSA, Staten Island, N. Y. Until 
recently he was conducting a law 
enforcement school at Rockaway 
Lifeboat Station. . . . We'd like to 
take this opportunity to nod our 
head in the direction of Bill Nichols 
of Las Vegas, Nevada. Bill is a re- 
tired quartermaster who is enthusi- 
astic about this little old MAGA- 
ZINE. .. . The happiest marriage is 
where both parties get better mates 
than they deserve. ... The younger 
officers of the Cutter HALF MOON 
recently engaged in a pulling boat 
race against members of the St. 
George's Sports Club in Bermuda. 
The officers won the race. Other 
races are likely to take place in the 
future, with an appropriate trophy 
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COAST GUARD 
SWEETHEART 


Our readers will remember that in 
last month's edition we published 
a letter from a young Boston lass 
who suggested that all members of 
the Coast Guard name the motion 
picture actress who might be deserv- 
ing of the title ‘Coast Guard Sweet- 
heart.” 


We think the idea is a good one. 
We think the idea can be interesting. 
We have noted that many other 
branches of the Armed Forces have 
pursued this idea and have acquired 
a considerable amount of public 
recognition via this simple process of 
casting ballots in favor of the actress 
who is symbolic of all the beauty 
and charm that the average man as- 
sociates with his mother or with 
his wife. 


We hope that every reader of this 
MAGAZINE will name the actress 
who is his favorite. True, the idea 
may be a trifle corny. True, the idea 
is not new and is not revolutionary. 
But the idea does create the oppor- 
tunity for a lot of good humor and 
good jesting among shipmates as they 
debate the relative merits of screen 
stars they have observed on the 
magic motion picture screen. 


Already the response to the sug- 
gestion made in last month's edition 
is terrific. Many votes have been 
received. The leaders in the race are 
Elizabeth Taylor, Esther Williams, 
Elaine Stewart, Ava Gardner, Lana 
Turner, Janet Leigh and Denise 
Darcel —— not in the order named. 


We'd like every reader to name 
his favorite actress. Furthermore, 
we'd like prompt action. Consider- 
able time will be required to tabu- 
late the votes to obtain an appropriate 
photograph and story about the 
actress who emerges winner of the 
title ‘Coast Guard Sweetheart.” 


Let's hear from you today! 








being used to encourage such con- 
tests. . . . F. E. Allison, a retired 
old-timer who will be remembered 
by nearly everyone, writes to sug- 
gest that more of the old-timers 
make use of these pages for the pur- 
pose of keeping alive the old stories 
about the Lifesaving Stations and 
the Lighthouses. Commander Alli- 
son resides at 84 Pond Street, Wake- 
oS ae Ogee 


One robin doesn’t make a spring, 
but one lark sometimes brings on a 
fall... . A veteran surfman from 
North Carolina’s outer banks re- 
tired from active duty at Norfolk 
after twenty-eight years of service. 
He is Nelson A. Tillett, BMC, of 
Kitty Hawk, N. C. Nelson’s dad 
spent thirty years in the Coast 
Guard. Commander Joe De 
Carlo retired recently in Seattle after 
completing thirty-two years of 
service. We wonder if there is any- 
one who doesn’t know this old- 
timer? He first came into the Coast 
Guard as a second-class engineman 
and served aboard many ships be- 
fore reaching grade of warrant offi- 
cer. His career has been a colorful 
one and his personal accomplish- 
ments have been many. We wish 
him much happiness in retirement. 

Most women speak as they 
think only oftener. 


GAG LINES 


A youth came to a farmer to bor- 
row a lantern. At first he refused 
to say why he wanted it, but eventu- 
ally confessed that he wanted it to 
go courting. The farmer was scorn- 
ful. 

“Tl did my courting without a 
lantern,’ he said. 

“Yes,"’ replied the youth, “‘and 
look at your missus.” 


* * * 


Then there was the secretary who 
quit her job because her boss drank 
Scotch every afternoon, and then 
would wanna chaser. 


* * * 


“Do you think they approved of 
my sermon?” asked the new min- 
ister. 

Yes, I think so,” replied his wife. 
‘They were all nodding.” 
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Three Receiving Center hurlers who will probably carry the starting assignments for the Cape May team this season are Richard “Dick” 
Grabowski, property of the Milwaukee Braves; Francis “Slip” Sliwka, a little lefthander who played for both Welch and Bluefield in 


the Appalachian League last year, and Alfred “Skip” Farmer 


Arrer having dropped from 


the Fourth Naval District Baseball 
League, the Receivin® Center faces a 
difficult, hand-picked 
schedule for the coming season. A 
year ago the Cape May Bears 
wrenched the coveted Navy trophy 
for baseball 


practically 


supremacy from its 
sponsors and added it to their trophy 
collection. and time re- 
strictions forced a halt to Navy com 
petition for the Bears, and the in 


dependent card of diamond games 


Travel 


that has been arranged would be a 
definite challenge to the most tal 
ented teams. 

To with the 
schedule the Bears will probably 
field a team that can match, or at 
some surpass the 
ago. From a 
pitching viewpoint, which was the 
Bears’ forte a year ago, it 
that the 1953 Bruin will even be 
stronger. Dick Grabowski, youth 
ful righthander from Occum, Conn., 


cope overbearing 


positions, even 


champs of a season 


appears 
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Plain League in 1952. 


could prove to be the best Cape May 
has yet fielded. A farmhand of the 
Milwaukee Braves a year ago at Ap 
pleton, Wisc., in the Wisconsin 
State League, Grabowski establish 
ed a new league strikeout record with 
292. He posted an earned run aver- 
age of 2.92, won 21 and lost 10, 
and was chosen to the loop’s All 
Star team unanimously. Grabowski 
missed selection as the league's Most 
Valuable Player by a single vote 
So Grabowski will be the ace-in-the 
hole for the 1953 Cape May Bears. 
[he other starters, “Skip’’ Farmer 
and ‘Slip’ Sliwka have both had 
professional experience, the former 
in the Coastal Plain League and 
Sliwka in the Appalachian loop a 
season ago. 





By CHET SIMMONS 








a single year in professional baseball with Cedar Rapids in the Coastal 


The Cape May infield will be 
manned by four highly touted and 
talented athletes who boast strong 
professional and collegiate experi- 
ence. First base will be handled by 

Pug’ Adkins, the only holdover 
from the 1952 club. Adkins is a 
catcher by trade, but when shoved 
out of his position by skilled Ray 
Speaker, was forced to find employ 
ment elsewhere. The outfield was 
not friendly but first base was. Vic 
Ziegler, who at 18 signed a Cleve- 
land Indians’ contract, will work 
at second with keystone mate Luke 
3rinson, whose two years at Way- 
cross, Ga., in the Georgia-Florida 
League makes him the elder states 
man among the pros 


Third base provided the hottest 
battle on the club, with Charlie Rae, 
St. Louis Browns’ property, edging 
Washington Senators’ chattle, Joe 
Goodwin, for the post. Goodwin, 
now planted in left field, would be 
a valuable man in any position by 
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virtue of his heavy portside hitting. 

A hustling Texan has left gaping 
mouths with his spectacular fielding 
and hitting; Ralph ‘“‘Mickey’’ Huff 
man, ex of the West Texas-New 
Mexico League and Big State 
League, covers a country mile in 
center, and hits as if he owns the 
patent on hitting ability. 

Finally, in rightfield, where the 
third of the position battles raged, 
Billy McKinnon seems assured of 
his post. 

Ray Speaker will undoubtedly 
bear the brunt of the catching as- 
signments. The bull-necked receiver 
was All-City in Washington, D. C., 
in 1949, and had one year in or- 
ganized baseball with Keene, N. H., 
in the Northern League in 1951. 
Speaker's stock-in-trade is a whip- 
like arm and long, booming base- 
hits to all fields. 

The all-important utility men 
will number Amos McCain, a right- 
hander from the University of 
Tulsa; Dave Starrett, who played 
three years for the University of 
Pittsburgh, and finally another col- 
lege athlete, Bob Logan, pitcher and 
first baseman from the University 
of Maryland. 

From the start to the wind-up 
of the season the Bears will have 
their work cut out for them. Per 
haps the greatest interest and the 
keenest rivalry will be found in an 
anticipated home-and-home _ series 
with teams from the Coast Guard 
Yard at Baltimore and the Coast 
Guard Base at St. George, Staten 
Island, N. Y. The word has reach- 
ed us peasants here in quaint Cape 
May that the boys at the big Yard 
have assembled a strong ball club. 
It will be extremely interesting to 
note the results of a series of games 
that we hope can be arranged be- 
tween the Yard and the Cape May 
Receiving Center. The winner of 
such a series might be able to claim 
the Coast Guard championship of 
the East Coast — or are there other 
ambitious Coast Guard ball clubs 
that would like to debate this 
claim??? And what are you guys 
doing on the Pacific Coast? We'd 
like to compare records with the best 
team fielded by any West Coast 
unit. 

A season ago the Bears won 35 
and lost two: won a district cham- 
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pionship in four straight play-off 
games, but had numerous ‘‘breath- 
ers.’’ This season, with its selective 


programming, will entertain no 
“soft touches.” 

Indications are for a_ stronger 
team than last year at several posi- 
tions, with bench depth a possible 
problem - Grabowski, Speaker, 
Huffman and Goodwin should shine 
as individual performers. 

So the Receiving Center is em- 
barked on another baseball season, 
with all the stops out. Oddly 
enough, however, while the team 
was running through outdoor drills, 
five or six helmeted football play- 
ers were being ‘‘look-see’’ workouts 
on the practice field in rightcenter! 
The grid season gets under way on 
September 5 with the traditional 
Cape May Rockets’ clash!!!. 





Now’s The Time, Sailor! 





the hint? 


GUARD MAGAZINE. 


time. Address: 


price is $3.00. 





THAT’S A WISE OLD BIRD, sailor! Can’t you take 


Indeed, now’s the time! There'll never be a better time 
than right now to subscribe to the good old U. S. COAST 


Just send $2.50 for a subscription that will bring you 
twelve instalments of this live-wire publication which pub- 
lishes ALL the news of ALL the Coast Guard ALL the 
215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 
For civilians not associated with the Coast Guard the 
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IN REVIEW: 


COAST GUARD IN WORLD WAR II 


Eighth In A Series Of Articles From Wartime History 


THE FLOTILLA AT SALERNO 


cA, RELATED by Lieutenant (jg) Arthur Farrar, 
USCGR, whose LCI was part of the large invasion 
force at Salerno, ‘There were some who found the 
landing tough. We found no opposition,’ he said 
with masterly understatement, ‘‘except for occasional 
dive-bombing and strafing planes that kept sneaking 
in. The one-plane attacks came on an average of one 
every hour. Night raids were something else. They 
were terrific and would occur around 2300 and 0400. 
The Germans lit up the entire area with so many 
flares it was possible to read a paper by the light. 
Several LCI's got very close calls but none was de- 
stroyed. The 319 received the most serious damage 
when a plane that was falling strafed on the way 
down, causing casualties to some of the gun crew. 
The follow-up work was about the same as for the 
other invasion. We were based in Sicily for the oper- 
ation and spent some time ashore. The flotilla was 
commended for its work and ordered to England. We 
were told it was because ours was the best LCI group 
in the Mediterranean.”’ 


‘The real work of the large LCI’s began when the 
going was the roughest and toughest,”’ said Lieutenant 
(jg) Charles Greene, of the Coast Guard, in review- 
ing operations in the Salerno area, ‘‘for their work 
was to tow and assist vessels aground, under enemy 
fire Our vessel, Landing Craft, Infantry (large) was 
assigned as a part of four of such vessels in our group, 
including the flagship, to proceed in one of the very 
first convoys, with approximately thirty other Navy 
landing craft, consisting of LCT’s and a few British 
craft. Our duties were to carry troops, supplies, and 
fuel for the smaller LCT’s and to discharge same upon 
landing in Italy, then stand by in the battle area and 
act as salvage vessels, to assist those craft which were 
aground, hit by enemy fire, or stranded on the beach 


“We departed from our North African base in the 
early afternoon, a couple of days before the actual 
landings took place, and we proceeded through the 
swept channels and mined areas enroute to a predesig- 
nated harbor in northern Sicily (then Allied-occupied ) 
for a short overnight stop to refuel the smaller craft 
which could not carry sufficient fuel or supplies. Our 
escorts consisted of one British destroyer-corvette, and 
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a few PC’s and SC’s — small protection when one 
considers the final destination, with no rendezvous 
planned until we reached that area, right in the enemy's 
front yard! We arrived at our first overnight stop 
right on schedule, and the refueling process was com- 
pleted in four or five hours. The LCT’s and SC’s 
came alongside our LCI’s, while we were at anchor, 
and moored for the time required to get fuel lines laid 
out, and the Diesel oil pumped over to them.” 


That night they lay at anchor, in cruising forma 
tion, each ship maintaining a full sea and gun watch, 
for they expected trouble from enemy bombers. But 
nothing happened that evening. Early the next morn 
ing, about 0530, on September 7th, all the vessels 
got under way upon orders from their flotilla flag 
ship, and sailed on the final leg of their mission. They 
cruised without disturbance from any enemy action 
until 1300 o'clock on the 8th, when their small con 
voy was spotted by an enemy reconnaisance plane 
heading for his home grounds. ‘‘He took one quick 
turn around us, at very high altitude, out of range of 
our small 20 mm’s and departed for his airfield with 
the news of our coming,”’ said Lieutenant Greene. ‘Our 
British destroyer escort had the only large calibre guns 
capable of reaching the plane, and he fired a few 
rounds at the enemy, with no result except to bring 
home to all that here we were, discovered, and in 
enemy waters — thirty miles from his own bases and 
only one large vessel for any protection which might 
be deemed adequate.” 


On the afternoon of the second day, the flotilla was 
siddenly attacked and strafed by a German ME-109F. 
Describing the battle that ensued, Lieutenant Greene 
said that his ship was in Battle Condition No. 2 when 
General Quarters rang. “All guns were manned as 
the plane approached but we were forced to hold our 
fire because a sister ship was abeam to port, about 150 
yards distant, thus presenting us with the situation 
of killing our own friends in the nearby vessel. We 
held our fire as he dove, watching for a chance to give 
him a few bursts, but as he came down, a Flak ship 
and destroyer fired at him from long range. The Flak 
ship scored a hit, but as the enemy plane came down 
at terrific speed, all his guns were blazing at us. The 
other LCI(L) commenced firing and later claimed 
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several hits also, but the Messerschmitt’s guns never 
ceased until he crashed between our two LCI’s, show- 
ering us with shrapnel and debris. His aim was good, 
unfortunately, for we received numerous bullet holes 
in our vessel and had five men hit. One of the wound 
ed was our No, 2 gunner, who was shot above the 
heart. The other four men received shrapnel wounds, 
one in his eyes, causing permanent blindness, and the 
others minor wounds in face, legs and arms.”’ 

Through the enemy action, Lieutenant Greene's 
vessel lost one-fourth of its crew and had to continue 
work shorthanded. The wounded were taken to a 
3ritish hospital ship and cared for, while their ship- 
mates carried on the fight even more intensely. As the 
Lieutenant remarked, ‘““When your men are hit — 
or you then it is all seen in a different light!’’ Not 
a man complained of overwork, loss of sleep, or bad 
food, considering those discomforts as inconsequential. 
The work had to be done, and it was done, regardless. 
‘Two days later, they were ordered to stand by Salerno 
harbor to await a rendezvous for a return to Africa, 
where they were to be refueled, reprovisioned, and pick 
up reinforcements for our troops. When they left 
Salerno Bay that afternoon, every man was worn out 
from lack of rest, dirty, and practically ‘“‘out on his 
feet,"’ but their faces were smiling and it was thumbs 
up for victory. 

‘All was quiet for another hour,’’ Lieutenant Greene 
continued, “‘then at 1400 we were subjected to a dive 
bombing attack out in the sun, by four Italian fighter 
planes. Our first warning of danger came when the 
destroyer opened fire, startling everyone; his guns had 
no sooner barked than a group of bombs fell into the 
sea, astern of him; one of these missed our flagship, 
which was in the lead, and about seven hundred yards 
distant, by a very close margin. Estimates ran as low 
as ten to fifteen feet, abeam to port. The entire vessel 
was hidden by the water geyser thrown up by the 
explosion, and we later discovered that four of her 
gyro repeaters and magnetic compasses had been put 
out of commission by the near-miss. At this time all 
crews were at general quarters, in full war gear. 

One plane, identified as a Macchi 2001 fighter, had 
the audacity to dive right over the stern of our convoy 
and fly up its second column, at a height of not more 
than 100 feet! No ships opened fire on him as they 
feared hitting their own men, but he came so close to 
our craft that we felt our fellow-men to be safe enough 
from our fire to open up. Guns Nos. 1, 2 and 3 track- 
ed him to within 400 yards, then all commenced fir- 
ing; at this time I was stationed up forward on our 
No. | gun, and observed the tracers to miss the plane 
by a wide margin — trouble; too much lead angle 
and that is unusual. The No. 2 gunner was a cool 
boy; -he waited and saw his chance to fire just at the 
right time, with the result that he placed at least a 
dozen 20 mm shells into the enemy plane, each strik- 
ing it just abaft the cockpit on the port side. Evi- 
dently the plane was armored, as the only noticeable 
effect was his wabbling antics in flight, and a loss of 
about 50 feet of altitude, this bringing him down 
to about our height above the water. He gunned his 
engine and zoomed away —— headed for home.” 
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The flotilla did not escape unscathed, however, for 
one of the LCT’s, the 624, was hit squarely by a 
bomb and burst into flames. The survivors were pick- 
ed up and the craft sank in a few minutes. The oil 
slick on the surface burned for hours. ‘‘Miraculously, 
we were not attacked again that afternoon or evening,” 
Lieutenant Greene reported, ‘‘for by that evening our 
large convoys with bigger ships had arrived, and were 
a few miles astern of us. The enemy went after them 
and let us go.’ That evening, just after dusk, the 


convoys astern were subjected to an air attack, but they 
defended themselves well and men in the flotilla ob- 
served three flaming airplanes streak out of the sky 
in as many minutes and crash into the sea, burning 
an! illuminating the horizon where they fell. 


“It was D-day (9th September) and H-hour 
(0330) a few minutes away; we could see Mt. Vesu- 
vius sputtering and flaring up on our port side every 
minute or so,”’ the Lieutenant went on, giving a vivid 
description of the battle scene. ‘‘Though the night 
was dark, there were all kinds of lights to be seen — 
flares, gun flashes, and the colored signal lights: red 
lights, green lights, white lights, flashing and steady. 
We started our watches, awaiting H-hour. Suddenly 
we knew it had arrived. Countless gun flashes and 
explosions rent the air, both from ship to shore and 
vice versa. ‘Tracer streams criss-crossed everywhere, 
and in several places we could see lines of fire running 
parallel to each other, but from opposite directions. 
The heavy batteries on the cruisers and destroyers 
opened up and displayed a beautiful yet awe-inspiring 
sight. You could see, following the yellow gun flashes, 
the path of the large projectiles as they took flight, not 
rapidly in a breath-taking rise, but slowly. The shells 
appeared as red-hot rivets, easily recognized, that rose 
slowly in a curving path until they leveled off, moved 
on a few more seconds, then dipped, fell slowly to 
earth, and exploded in a glaring flash. There was so 
much to see that it was difficult to watch and grasp 
the immensity of the whole operation. It was tre- 
mendous. And it appeared more so when we realized 
that here, before our eyes, an alien force was present, 
and with its power and military might was seeking 
to destroy the defenders of a whole nation so that it 
might conquer that nation!”’ 


The invasion craft were due to go off that beach — 
a raging inferno of exploding shells and smoke — 
at H-hour plus 30 minutes, and stand by there for 
further orders. And when the time came, they were 
there. Landings by LCT’s with their tanks, and LCI's 
with their troops were to take place at H-hour plus 
50-60 minutes, but this was not possible with any 
degree of success, because enemy resistance was unusu 
ally strong. However, small craft were able to sneak 
in under the barrage of fire and discharge enough 
infantrymen to keep the enemy busy ashore, tempo- 
rarily. Meanwhile, the large cruisers and destroyers 
were fighting it out with shore batteries and German 
tanks. Tanks had been brought to the beaches at 
Salerno by the Germans to repel the invasion. Our 
large ships had to fight off the tanks for we had none 
of our armored vehicles ashore to speak of. 
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Fighting had not diminished noticeably by 1030 
the next morning, D-day, but our planes came over 
and spotted and bombed every shore installation. Our 
larger ships then fought a duel with the enemy forc- 
ing them to retreat and permit the landing of tanks, 
trucks, men, and supplies. British destroyers and 
cruisers moved near shore and shelled German tanks, 
which were entrenched in the hills and firing down 
into Salerno Bay at the Allied vessels. Destroyers laid 
smoke screens to shield the landing barges and small 
craft from enemy view. One small boat was struck 
by an 88mm tank shell on his starboard quarter and 
began to belch smoke before he raced away out of 
gun range at full speed. But the landings proceeded 
according to plans. 


During daylight, German planes made only quick, 
hit-run attacks. They made lightning-fast strafing or 
bombing raids and then zoomed away into the hills, 
flying close to the ground. The Allies had air superi- 
ority, and were using P-38 fighters and Spitfires for 
air coverage. Although a few dogfights did take place, 
the Germans seemed to have great respect for the P-38, 
not staying long once they were seen and chased by 
the Allied airmen. 


The worst hours were during the night. The enemy 
bombers struck just after dusk, their raids lasting from 
a few minutes to an hour and a half. Men rushed 


to battle stations as General Quarters was sounded as 
many as four times during one sea watch — four 
“These attacks presented the worst aspect of 


hours. 
the whole operation, for we, on the small craft, could 
not see the planes or shoot at them, our guns being 
too small a caliber, but we could hear the roar of 
engines as they dove, dropped flares, then came back 
to lay their eggs,’” Lieutenant Greene reported. ‘Very 
discernable above the noise of anti-aircraft gunfire were 
the high-pitched whine and whistle of bombs which 
fell and struck nearby. Close ones always detonated 
with a terrific roar, and small craft like ours would 
vibrate from the concussion.” 


‘*The raids forced the officers and men to stay awake 
practically all night long,’’ the Lieutenant continued, 
‘and when you remember that our work of unload- 
ing transports of their troops and supplies took all 
the daylight hours, then you may well realize how 
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much sleep was gotten. No one, I am sure, got more 
than one hour's unbroken rest at any one time. Men 
would be relieved from gun stations, but would fall 
to the deck where they were and try to catch a few 
minutes’ sleep. Chow was carried to the men at their 
gun stations by mess cooks. After three days and 
nights of this, human nerves became taught. Men 
would jump, startled at noises caused by the slam- 
ming of a hatch or the clatter of a falling helmet.” 


Captain Miles H. Imlay, USCG, Commander of 
LCI(L) Flotilla Four, of the U. S. Amphibious 
Force, sent an official report, dated September 14, 1943, 
to the Commander in Chief, United States Fleet. The 
report, rich with detail, includes suggestions of great 
value in future amphibious combat operations, as 
regards the handling of LCT convoys. 


As in the Sicilian landings, so in the landings on 
the Italian mainland, Captain Imlay played a lead 
ing role, and was decorated. His citation follows 
“For exceptionally meritorious conduct in the perform- 
ance of outstanding services to the Government of the 
United States as Commander of the LST Convoy of 
a Major Task Force during the amphibious assault 
upon Italy in September, 1943. Charged with the 
difficult asignment of bringing the vessels under his 
command safely through the hazardous course between 
Bizerte, Tunisia and the Gulf of Salerno, Italy, Cap 
tain (then Commander) Imlay performed his essential 
duties with outstanding skill, successfully reaching 
the designated assault beaches at the assigned time de 
spite extreme adverse weather conditions and _ fierce 
enemy aerial opposition. By his keen judgment, bril- 
liant leadership and tenacious devotion to duty, units 
containing vehicles and equipment necessary for the 
accomplishment of the attack were unloaded in accord 
ance with previous landing plans, thereby contributing 
materially to the success of our forces in this vital 
war area.” 
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LET’S VISIT 


The Cutter Westwind 


By HARRY T. SERRES 


Ten RE have been a great many 
tales told of famous ships of the 
past and famous ships of the pres- 
ent. The story of the Coast Guard 
Cutter WESTWIND has an interest- 
ing plot which may be of interest 
to the readers of this MAGAZINE. 
Maybe some of the original crew 
would like to know of her where- 
abouts and of the duties she is about 
to perform. 

The following is the story about 
the WESTWIND its past as told 
to me by Lieutenant (jg) C. A. 
McQuaid, who was one of the orig- 
inal crew members and who is now 
the assistant engineer officer on board 

and its present, after a survey 
for material as close to the actual 
truth as can be told. 

The WESTWIND was built and 
commissioned at the Western Pipe 
and Steel Company in San Pedro, 
California. Then in command was 
Captain Stephen Swicegood, with 
Commander Thiele as the executive 
officer. The original crew consisted 
of approximately 180 officers and 
men along with divers, a doctor and 
a dentist. 

After leaving San Pedro, the new 
WESTWIND, while making her first 
shakedown cruise, lost one man over 
the side during a fierce storm just 
off the West Coast. Continuing 
with the shakedown, she hit ports 
of call such as San Diego, San Fran 
cisco, Long Beach and Seattle. While 
at anchor on Thanksgiving Day in 
1944, Captain Swicegood was or- 
dered to return this command to the 
Bremerton Navy Yard at Bremer- 
ton, Washington. There, after con- 
version, to turn his vessel over to 
the Russian Navy under the Lend 
Lease Program. Lieutenant Mc- 
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Commanding Officer of the Cutter Westwinp 
is Captain Ralph R. Curry. 


Quaid witnessed the exchange of 
flags when the Russians recommis- 
sioned her and named her the SEV- 
ERNY POLARIS. 

When the WESTWIND reached 
Russia, it is believed that she was 
operated in the Murmansk area near 
Sweden. No one knows just what 
was done with her after that but 
there are rumors that she was frozen 
tightly in the ice near Siberia. 

After considerable pressure by cur 
Government to reclaim this ship 
along with a few others, a crew of 
Navy personnel was sent to pick her 
up at Bremerhaven, Germany. She 
was in such poor shape that she had 
to be towed back to the States for 
extensive repairs and_ restoration. 
After arriving in Boston, Mass., 
she was turned over to the Coast 
Guard, under the command of Com- 
mander Errol H. Seegers, later re- 


lieved of his command by Com- 
mander John C. Mullin. 


In the summer of 1952, she was 
towed to the Coast Guard Yard in 
Curtis Bay, Maryland, by the CGC 
CHEROKEE, there to rest and to be 
made ready for a complete overhaul. 
After being at the Yard for a while, 
a crew was organized. Included 
were veteran crew members of the 
Cutter EASTWIND, our sister ship. 
Daryl D. Paul, ENC, and George 
A. Marshall, EM1, had been aboard 
the EASTWIND when she collided 
with the tanker GULFSTREAM just 
off Cape May, N. J., in the early 
part of 1949. Other former EAST- 
WIND personnel now aboard the 
WESTWIND are John F. Campbell, 
FN, Robert L. Whitt, SN, Clarence 
P. Arnold, SN, and Clive R. Con- 
over, EM2, who made the record- 
breaking ice voyage last year. 


While the ship’s complement was 
being filled, a great deal of chip- 
ping-of-paint, sanding and red-lead- 
ing was being accomplished under 
the watchful eyes of our leading 
Bos'n Mate, Howard R. Tarr, Jr., 
BMC. Continuous pressure was 
passed down from the Skipper to 
the First Lieutenant, the Chief, 
Coxswains and leading seamen, and 
finally to the deck force so as to 
meet a deadline in order to make 
a summer patrol. Eighteen recruits 
were sent from Cape May to assist 
in the renovation to get her into 
shape for the journey. The crew 
worked like Trojans. Never was 
there a better, harder-working crew 
to board any Coast Guard vessel. 


Still working hard and scarcely 
in shape, we were commissioned on 
the 22nd day of September, 1952. 
It was raining and the commission 
ing was to be informal. At this 
time we were at the Bethlehem Steel 
Drydock Company in Baltimore, 
Maryland. Although, we made our 
home in the barracks at the Yard, 
we were transported back and forth 
daily in an Army vehicle. This 
occurred three times a day, for chow 
and liberty. The duty section would 
bed down aboard, wherever they 
could find a bunk, while the liberty 
sections would return to the Yard, 
clean up, eat and depart on liberty. 
Then we would return from liberty 
the following morning, change 
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clothes, eat and hop in the bus and 
go back to the Yard to relieve the 
previous duty section so that they 
also could eat. This went on for 
about a month. Then we returned 
to the Yard and sometime later the 
entire crew moved aboard. It was 
on a Sunday and again it was rain- 
ing. 

In command now is Captain 
Ralph R. Curry, formerly the legal 
officer for the Third Coast Guard 
District on Admiral Olson's staff. 
Captain Curry was the skipper of 
the COMANCHE during the war and 
served in the anti-submarine fleets. 
His last sea duty was on board the 
CGC WINNEBAGO in 1949. He isa 
winner of the Legion of Merit along 
with the Commendation Ribbon 

Commander Arthur W. Johnsen, 
our executive officer, was Officer-in 
Charge of Marine Inspection in 
Norfolk, Virginia, and was the 
senior inspector for the Coast Guard 
Marine Inspection Unit during the 


constriction of the SS UNITED 
STATES. After its completion, he 
was assigned to the WESTWIND as 
the Executive Officer. He believes 
in good liberty and he is doing his 
best to make it as liberal as pos- 
sible! 

At the present we have recently 
emerged from drydock once more. 
Our propellers and shafts were re 
moved because of a few discrepan- 
They have been replaced and 
again we will make our shakedown 
cruise. After that, our Port of Call 
will be New York under the Com 
mander of the Third Coast Guard 
District. Still later this year we will 
be enroute to the Great North. 


cies. 


Although Russia really made a 
mess of a good ship, we can proudly 
say that with a little sweat and hard 
work we have accomplished a great 
task. 


You'll hear more from the WES1 
WIND. 





AND NOW MEET 


The Androscogsin 


By RALPH A. CASCELLA 


Asionc the many objects, both 


natural and man-made, which en- 
hances the beauty of Biscayne Bay, 
Florida, is the CGC ANDROSCOGGIN 
(WPG-68) — better known, by 
both servicemen and laymen in these 
parts as the “Old Andy.” For a 
while the primary duty of the 
“Andy” was devoted to SAR. For- 
tunately, distress calls were few and 
far between and it was not uncom 
mon to humorously regard the 
‘‘Andy”’ as a permanent fixture, at 
the dock, on the MacArthur Cause- 
way in Miami Beach. 

The man who coined the phrase 
‘when it rains it pours,’’ must have 
certainly had the ‘““Andy”’ in mind. 
For it was only in November, 1952, 
that the rain clouds began to gather 
and at this writing the downpour 
shows no signs of abating. On the 
morning of the 27th of November, 
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1952, the “‘Andy”’ sailed from the 
warmth and brightness of Miami 
Beach, destination Baltimore: the 
first stop on a journey which would 
terminate on Ocean Station Bravo. 
In retrospect the junket to Baltimore 
was calm and uneventful except for 
the continuous hub-bub on_ the 
speculations as to what the new 
skipper would be like. The new 
skipper was, and still is, Command- 
er Randolph Ridgley, III. He was 
to meet the ship in Baltimore and 
under his command we proceeded, 
ten days later, to our second port 
of call, Argentia, Newfoundland. 


The blustery coldness of New- 
foundland greeted us some days later 
and, after spending a few hours 
supplying the ship with extra stores 
and fuel, the final leg of our trip 
began. In reality, there is not much 
one can do on Weather Patrol save 


working, eating and sleeping. And 
too, even these are made somewhat 
difficult if the weather is consistent 
ly bad. Make no mistake about it, 
the weather was quite bad with the 
exception of two days. Fortunately 
these days were Christmas and New 
Year's Day respectively. Holiday 
routine was observed on both these 
occasions; the crew was feted mag 
nificently by PCLK Peter Zilkan, 
CSC Bedingfield, and the entire 
Commissary Department. To add 
that extra touch, our Morale Officer, 
Ensign Robert Buchsbaum, brought 
out some Hollywood films 
and a good time was had by all. 
However, the days dragged on and 
on, one day the exact replica of the 
day before. And then when it 
seemed as though it would never 
happen, our relief came into sight. 


choice 


We returned to Argentia for one 
week of SAR duty. Many of our 
“off duty” hours were spent in the 
PX purchasing quaint European 
clocks, blankets and culinary articles 
for our distaff halves in the States. 
Evenings found most of us in the 
very-well-set-up White Hats’ Club 
where beverages, music and hearty 
laughs were available to all at the 
drop of a white hat. 


At long last, with one week of 
SAR duty behind us, the “Andy” 
set her prow for the sun-kissed 
shores of Miami. In approximately 
six days the resplendent foliage of 
the southern littoral lay abeam of 
us and, on the morning of January 
28th we sailed past the sea buoy 
leading into majestic Biscayne Bay. 
The officers and crew were on the 
verge of readjusting themselves to 
balmy, tropical days when the un- 
expected came up with a resounding 
thud. Another weather patrol! 


This time Ocean Station 
was to be our destination. To set 
the record straight, this is what 
caused our abrupt departure from 
Miami Beach: A Dutch ship which 
was scheduled for Ocean Station 
Alfa at this same time was recalled 
to the Northern European mainland 
to serve as an evacuation ship for the 
flooded victims of the Holland Low- 
lands. This, as you no doubt recall, 
was the period of the tremendous 
floods and storms which descended 
on North Eastern Europe during 
the early part of the year. The 
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Alfa 





“Andy” was chosen as an alternate 
and, despite our futile moaning and 
groaning, the 11th of February 
(barely two weeks after Bravo) 
saw us leaving Miami Beach once 
again. Save for few exceptions the 
crew on this journey was the same 
that made the first patrol. 

Boston was our first point of de- 
tainment. Weather observers came 
aboard, foul weather gear was re- 
ceived and distributed among the 
crew and final provisions were laid 
in the hold. A breakdown of our 
Radar equipment ensconsed us in 
the haven of Baked Beans an extra 
day and then we sailed for Ar- 
gentia in order to refuel. Once on 
station we settled down to the pat- 
tern which befalls most, if not all, 
weather station vessels. 

In this case it was nothing but 
a continuation of the working, eat 
ing, sleeping and recreating of our 
first patrol. One added novelty was 
a ship's paper entitled ‘‘Bowlines 
and Bylines,’’ which kept all hands 
informed of the latest scuttlebut, 
jokes, national and _ international 
news plus anything else its staff 
could think of. A great deal of its 


popularity was due, in no small 
measure, to the hearty and willing 
cooperation of the ship's comple- 
ment, outstanding among these be- 
ing Captain Ridgely, LT Rinehart, 
Donald Hayes, YN1, and Milton 
Zukowski, RM1. Aside from minor 
differences, this patrol was not un- 
like the first except that we were 
farther north, farther east and it 
was much colder. 

On the night of March 22nd we 
gladly allowed our vision to glorify 
at the magnificent Miami sky-line — 
home once again. The first few days 
had all hands chattering gleefully at 
the prospects of early liberty, plenty 
of leave and an extended sojourn 
in Sunland. 

This paradise will be with us for 
only a short period of time, how- 
ever, because by the time of this 
edition of the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE we shall have had an- 
other weather patrol under our belt. 
This time it shall be Ocean Station 
Hotel; not bad at all climatically 
speaking, compared to our friends 
Alfa and Bravo. In one way the 
crew is looking forward to this next 
patrol because when it is over in 
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May, we shall be in Bermuda on 
SAR. For those of you who are 
wondering where the ““Andy’’ may 
sail to next, our employment sched- 
ule has the following tentative as- 
signments for us: Miami, May 30 
to June 11; Curtis Bay, Baltimore, 
for repairs, June 15 to August 16; 
Bermuda SAR, August; Ocean Sta- 
tion Echo, October and early No- 
vember. 

As you can see from the above, 
we are going to be quite busy these 
next few months. When all is said 
and done in November, the “Andy” 
shall have deserved the distinguish- 
able, though not enviable, record of 
spending approximately eight of the 
last twelve months at sea or away 
from our home port. The pride of 
the Seventh Coast Guard District, 
the “Old Andy,” from our Captain 
Ridgely to our white hats, extend 
to all of you a cordial invitation to 
meet us — if you can! 
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illustrations. $10 
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Ship Of State 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


And ts the Old Flag flying still 
That o’er our fathers flew; 

With bands of white and rosy light 
And fields of starry blue? 

Ay! look aloft! Its folds full oft 
Have braved the roaring blast, 
And still shall fly when from the 

sky 
This black typhoon has passed! 


The bark sails on; the Pilgrim's 
Cape 
Lies low along her lee; 
Whose headland crooks tts anchor- 
flukes 
To lock the shore and sea. 
No treason here! It cost too dear 
To win this barren realm! 
And true and free the hands must be 
That hold the vessel's helm! 


The good ship’s voyage wi!l be o'er, 
At anchor safe she’!l swing; 
And loud and clear with cheer on 
cheer 
Will joyous welcome ring. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! ’Twill shake the 
wave, 
‘Twill thunder on the shore 
One Flag, one land, one heart, one 
hand, 


One nation, evermore! 


Question! 


“If the whole world followed 
you — 

Followed to the letter - 
Would it be a nobler world, 
All deceit and falsehood hurled 

From it altogether; 

Malice, selfishness, and lust 

Bantshed from beneath the crust 

Covering human hearts from 
view — 

Tell me, tf it followed you, 

Would the world be better?’ 
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A Fireman's Litany 


Set the burners open wide 

Do not touch the valves at side, 

Keep the pressure on the pump 

And up the bally steam will jump. 

If the smoke ts black and thick 

Open up the fans a bit; 

If the smoke ts thick and white 

To slow the fans will be quite right. 

For when sufficient air is given, 

No smoke ascendeth up to heaven 

And tf the jets refuse to squirt 

Assume the cause ts due to dirt. 

Should the flame be short and white 

You have combustion clear and 
bright. 

But should the flame be yellow and 
long 

Combustion ts entirely wrong 

A wise man to his heater sees, 

And keeps it at 200 degrees; 

To have it more ts not quite wise, 

Because the ot! may carbonize. 

If you keep the filters clean 

No drop tn pressure will be seen. 

And should the pump kick up a 
ruction 

There's likely air within the suction 

There's more to this than what's 
shown here 

If to the rules you do adhere. 

Juntor Engineers should know them 

Or their botlers may explode them! 

Unknown. 


Possessions 


Love that ts hoarded, molds at last 
Until we know some day 

Ihe only thing we ever have 
Is what we give away. 


And kindness that ts never used 
But hidden all alone, 

Will slowly harden till it ts 
As hard as any stone. 


It’s the things we always hold 
That we will lose some day: 
The only things we ever keep 
Are what we give away 
LouIs GINSBORG. 


Life’s Opposites 


This life ts made of good and ill; 
Not equally their gifts diwide; 
Our souls with comfort it should fll, 
That more ts on the better side. 


The years are made of might and 
day; 
Our hearts with joy might speak 
aloud, 
To know, for sorrow to repay, 
There ts more light and sun than 
cloud. 


Our lives are filled with hopes and 
fears; 
And though each follows each in 
flight, 
Together take the changing years, 
Hopes last the longer, shine more 
bright. 


Our days are filled with joy and woe; 
And, though such opposites they 
are, 
They follow us where'’er we go, 
But joy fills larger space by far. 


Count up the things that cause us 
grief, 
I'he good the years unto us bring; 
And truly, tt ts my belief, 
Life’s ills are scarce worth men- 
tioning. 
Author Unknown. 


Your Little Wife! 


Who plans to make your future 
bright? 
Your little wife! 
Who cooks to tempt your appetite? 
Your little wife! 
Who tells her women friends that 
you 
Are one grand husband through and 
through? 
Who's the best g:rl you ever knew? 
Your little wife! 
Who pats your cheeks when you get 
home? 
Your little wife! 
Who smooths the thin hair on your 
dome? 
Your little wife! 
Who looks at you, her brown eyes 
clear, 
And snuggling to you, extra near, 
Says, ‘‘This ts pay-day, ain’t tt, 
dear? 
Your little wife! 
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The good ship Casco is pictured here during an overhaul period in Boston. Commanding Officer of the Casco is CDR Russell R. Waesche. 
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By ENSIGN B. R. RICHARDSON 











Tin words “Hobby Lobby”’ may be only a catch 
phrase to the casual reader, but it has a real meaning, 
aesthetic and financial to CASCO personnel who par- 
ticipate in it. Hobby Lobby assumed its present large 
proportions after Commander R. R. Waesche, Jr., 
assumed command. The Captain, an avid “‘maker of 
things’ himself, continued the idea of awarding a 
prize each patrol to the best thing created or con- 
structed during the patrol. 

Weather patrol is often a long and surely a tedious 
duty. However, participation in some form of crea- 
tive effort is one of the most effective ways of making 
the long sea evenings pass quickly. Creation itself 
is also one of the most psychologically rewarding 
efforts of modern man, too often stifled in daily rou- 
tine, whether it be aboard ship, in an office, or in a 
factory. 

The morale fund purchases lumber, ship model kits, 
paint sets, etc., and sells them at half price to the men 
interested. At the end of each patrol the completed 
projects are displayed on the mess deck by all hands, 
and judges decide the winners on a basis of originality 
and amount of creative effort that went into the sub- 
ject. A ten-dollar prize is awarded to the best entry 
and a five-dollar second prize is awarded to the run- 
ner-up. 


Many of the men make household furniture, cabi- 
nets, tables, and lamps (from 40mm shell cases). 
Other men go in for more salty “objects d'art’ such 
as ship models, everything from square riggers to tank 
ers and Coast Guard cutters. Some men have made 
ship-in-the-bottle models. 

A number of budding Rembrandts have been dis 
covered among the crew as the men, some of whom 
have been wielding the red-lead brushes all day against 
steel, take on a more delicate form of painting, oils 
against canvas, with strikingly beautiful results, 

An ET utilized his knowledge of cabinet-making 
and electronics to produce a radio and cabinet combi- 
nation which won first prize on HOTEL patrol. On 
a recent patrol the first prize was won by Norman 
Cye, SN, for his model of the Schooner ESSEX. Run 
ner-up was Frank Chadwick, FN, for his handmade 
hunting knife and leather case. 


Back in the fall, the Captain saw the need for new 
tools, so about $100.00 worth of tools were pur 
chased and placed under supervision in the hobby 
lobby shop. 


One of the most unusual creations was a mimiature 
rocking baby cradle in which flowerpots instead of 
babies can be placed. It is the creation of Ensign W. G. 
McCauley. Another prominent entrant in each contest 
is the Captain, whose forte is cabinet-making and desk 
refinishing. As to the latter there is a couplet circu 
lating about the ship stating: [hen there's the Cap 
tain with his collection of pipes. Maybe he'll get his 
wife's desk finished in time for four stripes.”’ 


While their admiring shipmates look on, a trio of CAsco craftsmen receive prizes won by them in the hobby activities that have captured 
the interest of the entire crew. Commander R. R. Waesche makes the presentations. 
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Although not directly related to hobby lobby, but 
sometimes equally rewarding, is the quarterly prize for 
the best suggestion for improving the ship. A locked 
suggestion box is placed on the mess deck as a de- 
pository for written gripes as well as creative sugges- 
tions and at the end of every quarter the person mak- 
ing the best suggestion is awarded ten dollars. 

A sort of literary hobby lobby circulates about the 
ship in the form of a ship's newspaper. When radio 
reception is good, press is copied by the RMC and 
later the “‘Daily Blabber’’ goes to press for the edifica- 
tion of all news-hungry hands who are trying to keep 
up on what is going on in the ‘‘outside world.”” When 
the inspiration hits the editor and when there is enough 


scuttlebutt and gossip floating about, the “‘Daily Blab- 
ber’s”’ big brother, the “Fore and Aft,”’ goes into print 
featuring a column by the Captain, miscellaneous press 
news, factual items of interest to all hands relative 
to ship's business, and just plain nonsense thrown in 
about current ship’s jokes and ship's characters. 

Not to be forgotten among the hobby fans are the 
shutter bugs or camera enthusiasts who have taken 
fine documentary films of various happenings about 
the ship, passing icebergs, and foreign ports-of-call. 
All in all, CASCO personnel have a wealth of avoca- 
tion pursuits and talents which will be further devel- 
oped as the years pass, enriching their lives and pleas- 
ing others as well. 





May: ‘‘So you were embarrassed 
when your boy friend walked in 
and found you doing the dishes?”’ 

Fay: ‘Yes, I was caught red- 
handed.” 

* * + 
A drizzle is a drip going steady. 
* * oe 

A motorcyclist, in an effort to 
keep warmer, put his coat on back- 
wards so that the back would better 
protect his chest. As he sped down 
the highway a car dashed across his 
path from a side road and the cyclist 
was thrown into a ditch. The police 
came along and one of them at- 
tended the prostrate cyclist. 

‘How is he,”’ 

“What a 
other. 

“The poor lad had his head 
turned around and by the time I 
got it straightened out he was dead.” 

"ee See 


asked one cop. 


shame!"’ replied the 


Impatient Customer: ‘Butcher, 
I'm in a great hurry. | want a pound 
of liver right away, please. 

Butcher: “I’m very sorry, ma- 
dam, but there are three ladies ahead 
of vou. And I know you wouldn't 
want to get your liver out of order, 
now would you?” 
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Judge: ‘‘Officer, what makes you 
think this gentleman is intoxicated?” 

Officer: ‘‘Well, judge, I didn’t 
bother him when he staggered down 
the street, or when he fell flat on his 
face, but when he put a nickel in 
the mailbox, looked up at the clock 
on the Methodist Church, and said, 
“My God, I’ve lost fourteen 
pounds” I brought him in. 

e ee 


Only a week after he'd started on 
his new job, the lucky youth an- 
nounced he was quitting. ““Tain’t 
the wages,”’ he explained to the fore- 
man. “It’s just that I can’t help 
having a guilty conscience all the 
time I'm working.” 

“At what?” asked the amazed 
foreman. 

“I'm all the time worrying about 
how I'm cheating some big, strong 
mule out of a job.” 


ee Se 
You can’t always tell how far a 
couple have gone in a car by merely 
looking at the speedometer. 
* * * 


The visitor who was examining 
the class asked: “‘Can any little boy 
tell me what a fish net is made of?” 


One boy jumped to his feet eager- 
ly. “‘It’s made of a lot of little 
holes tied together with a string.” 

a ee 


Down at Transportation they tell 
the one about the driver who had a 
car smash into the back of his pick- 
up. ‘Why didn’t you hold out your 
hand?” he was asked. 

“Well,’’ explained the driver, “‘if 
the blamed fool couldn't see my 
truck, he darn sure couldn't see my 
hand.” 


* * * 


A dumb girl is a dope. A dope 
is a drug. Doctors give dope to 
relieve pain. Therefore, a dumb girl 
is just what the doctor ordered. 

ee tee 


The teacher in Sunday School, 
wishing to arouse the interest of her 
class, asked them to name their 
favorite hymns. 

All wrote busily for a few min- 
utes and handed in their slips of 
paper. All except Janie. 

“Come, Jane,’’ said the teacher, 
“write the name of your favorite 
hymn and bring the paper to me.” 

Jane wrote and, with downcast 
eyes and flaming cheeks, handed the 
teacher her paper. It read: ‘‘Willie 
Smith.” 


* * * 


An old Irishman collapsed in the 
street and a crowd of neighbors 
gathered around him, all trying to 
help and each making suggestions. 

One, Maggie Riley, kept shouting, 
“Give the poor man whisky,” but 
little attention was paid to her 
amidst the excited babble. 

Then the agonized voice of the 
Irishman rose above the din: ‘‘Will 
the lot ov ye hould yer tongues and 
let Maggie Riley speak.”’ 
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“Why is it that you go with 
Helen?” 
“Oh, 
girls!”’ 
“‘How’s that?” 
“Well, she'll go with me.” 


* * * 


she's different from other 


Farmer: “I raise wonderful 
strawberries!”’ 
Ag Student: 
good?” 
Farmer: ‘‘The best! Luscious, 
large, blood-red, and juicy!”’ 
Ag. “Do you put fertilizer on 
them?” 
Farmer: 
sugar.” 


“Are they really 


“Nope, just cream and 


* * * 


Worried Student: ‘I’m so flus- 
tered over my studies I got butter- 
flies in my stomach.” 

Counselor: ‘Take an aspirin... 
the butterflies will go away.”’ 

W. S.: “I took an aspirin . . 


they're playing ping-pong with it.” 
e we 


Three athletes from different 
schools had flunked their classes and 
were dropped from the team. They 
got together and talked about their 
misfortune. 

The man from Cornell said, 
“That calculus was just too much.” 

The man from Syracuse said, “‘It 
was trigonometry that got me.” 

And the man from Colgate said, 
“Did youse guys ever hear of long 
division?” 

ee ae 

“You can’t marry her without 
permission,’’ said Father Smith. 

“Why not?” said the swooning 
swain. 

“Because she’s a minor.”’ 

The young man looked stumped 
for a minute then asked: ‘You 
mean I gotta ask John L. Lewis?” 

67.4 

Mr. Brown rushed to the tele- 
phone and called the doctor. 

“Doctor, doctor, come at once!”’ 
shouted Mr. Brown. ‘‘My wife was 
sleeping with her mouth open, and 
a mouse ran into her mouth.”’ 

“T’ll be there as soon as possible,”’ 
said the doctor. ‘“‘While you're wait- 
ing try waving a piece of cheese in 
front of your wife’s mouth; you 
may be able to coax the mouse out.” 

But when the doctor raced into 
the house, Mr. Brown was waving 
a black bass in front of Mrs. 
Brown's mouth. 
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“Good Heavens, man!”’ said the 
doctor, ‘‘I said cheese. No mouse is 
going to come out for a fish.” 

“All right, all right,’’ said Mr. 
Brown, “‘but first we've got to get 
the cat out.” 

+ * * 


There was a young man from Boston 
Who rode around in an Austin. 
He had room for his knees, 
And his legs if he’d squeeze, 
But his feet hung out and he lost ’em. 
ie * 


He: “How did you like Venice?” 

She: “Oh, I only stayed a few 
days. The place was flooded.” 
* * * 

The height of bad luck 


sickness and lockjaw. 
co) -* 


— sea- 


Definition: Dancing is the art of 
pulling your feet away faster than 
your partner can step on them. 

a * * 


A Scot emigrated to this city and 
was sitting on a pier when a diver 
came to the surface nearby, removed 
his headgear and lit a cigarette. 

“Hoot, mon,” said the Scot, 
‘why did ye nae tell me about this. 
I'd have walked over maself.”’ 

* *” * 


“How many cigars do you smoke 
a day?” 

“About ten.” 

“What do they cost you?” 

“Twenty cents apiece.”’ 

“My, that’s two dollars a day. 
How long have you been smoking?”’ 

“Thirty years.”’ 

“Two dollars a day for thirty 
years is a lot of money.” 

“Yes, it is.” 

“Do you see that office building 
on the corner?” 

“Yeu: 

“If you never smoked in your life 
you might owr that building.” 

“Do you smoke?” 

“No, never did.” 

“Do you own that building?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I do.” 


~~ +6 
“Bring in one of the ladies of the 


harem!” 
‘Very good, Sultan.” 
“Not necessarily.” 
* * * 
A girl with 
never see a mouse. 


cotton stockings 


“We are now passing the most 
famous brewery in Berlin,”’ explain- 
ed the guide. 

“We are not,”” replied the sight- 
seer as he leaped from the bus. 

eee tee 

“Hello, m’ Lord.”’ 

“T thought I told you not to drink 
while in my employ.” 

“What makes you think I've been 
drinking, m’ Lord?” 

“T’m not m’ Lord.” 

oe; 655 

“Hello, is this the Fidelity Insur 
ance Company?” 

“Yes, Madam.” 

“Well, I want to arrange to have 
my husband's fidelity insured.” 

ot ere 

A lady bought a parrot from a 
pet store, only to learn that it cursed 
every time that it said anything. 
She put up with it as long as she 
could, but finally one day she lost 
her patience. 

“Tf I ever hear you curse again,” 
she declared, ‘I'll wring your neck.” 

A few minutes later she remarked 
rather casually that it was a fine day. 
Whereupon the parrot said, “It’s a 
hell of a fine day today.’’ The lady 
immediately took the parrot by the 
head and spun him around in the 
air until he was almost dead. 

“Now, then,” she said, 
fine day today, isn’t it?” 

“Fine day,”’ sputtered the parrot, 
““where the hell were you when the 
cyclone struck?” 

* * * 


“It’s a 


‘My new boy friend has me puz 
zled, I don’t know whether he 
should be cultivated or plowed 
under. 

"foe ie 


A man was perched atop one of 
Atlanta’s buildings contemplating 
suicide, and a policeman had made 
his way to the roof to try to per- 
suade him not to jump. ‘Think of 
your mother and father,”’ pleaded 
the officer. 

“Haven't any.” 

“Think of your wife and family.” 

“Haven't any.” 

‘Well, think of what your girl 
friend might think.” 

I hate women.”’ 

“All right, think of Robert E. 
Lee.” 
“Who's Robert E. Lee?” 

“Jump, you damn Yankee!” 
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Goon afternoon, readers! 

Or perhaps I should say, ‘‘Good 
afternoon, subscribers!’’ You see, 
many of our readers are not sub- 
scribers. Many of our readers are 
the fellows who beg or borrow 
their shipmate’s copy of this MAGA- 
ZINE each month. These shipmates 
mean no harm. There is nothing 
vicious nor miserly about their 
action in borrowing copies of this 
MAGAZINE. 

But let me chat with those fel- 
lows a moment. Let me assume 
that I am in the midst of a group 
of shipmates who have read a copy 
of their favorite MAGAZINE — have 
read it but did not purchase it! 

Yes, let me chat with you guys! 
You are the same guys who would 
not think of accepting a drink in 
Joe's Bar without purchasing a sec- 
ond drink in return. You are the 
same guys who wouldn't think of 
asking another shipmate to take 
your duty without agreeing to 
recompense that shipmate in one 
way or another. You are the same 
guys who wouldn’t think of hitch 
ing a ride in a shipmate’s automo- 
bile without paying for a few gal- 
lons of gasoline! You are the same 
guys who boast that you can stand 
on your own feet and that you can 
pay your way at all times. 

You are my shipmates. I know 
you well. I have consumed much 
beer with you in many ports. I 
have listened to your problems. I 
have listened to your complaints. I 
have listened to your praise and I 
have listened to your damnation. 
I think I know you. I think I 
know you well. And I think you 
know me. 
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I've found you to be full of 
pride. I’ve found you to be inde- 
pendent as hell! I’ve found that 
you didn’t want pity or sympathy 
or maudling charity. I’ve found 
that you only asked for a square 
deal! 


And yet you, my shipmate — 
the same shipmate who wouldn't 
accept a glass of beer without the 
assurance that he could purchase the 
next ‘‘round’’ — you are the very 
person who is guilty of cheating 
your own MAGAZINE! Yes, I said 
cheating! Perhap you didn’t think 
it was cheating when you picked up 
a shipmate’s copy of this MAGAZINE 
and enjoyed the contents of its 
pages for free!! Perhaps you never 
gave a thought to the fact that your 
MAGAZINE is faced with serious 
financial problems; perhaps you 
never gave a thought to the sources 
from which we derive our revenue. 
Yet you expect us to carry on an 
endless campaign in behalf of all 
that is good for the Coast Guard — 
and you stand on the sidelines with- 
out doing so much as contributing 
twenty-five cents in payment of the 
monthly copy that you beg, borrow 
or purtoin! 

Yes, shipmate, it’s high time that 
the books were balanced! The bur- 
den is becoming top-heavy! For 
too long a time your MAGAZINE 
has been footing the bill! We feel 
something like the ‘‘good’’ ship- 
mate who stood at the bar too long 
and insisted upon paying all bills 
for too long a time. That ‘‘good”’ 
shipmate eventually ran out of 
funds and, much to his astonish- 
ment, when his funds were gone, 
his friends also were gone! 


However, there is one great dif- 
ference. The “‘bar fly’’ who chisels 
free drinks without any intention 
of reciprocating is a deliberate and 
calculating schemer — a chiseler. In 
all fairness, we do not want to com- 
pare him to the good shipmate who, 
unthinkingly, borrows a copy of 
this MAGAZINE and never gives a 
thought to payment of the printing 
costs that are represented in each 
copy of this MAGAZINE. 

A lot of good shipmates are for- 
getting that the Coast Guard is the 
smallest branch of all the branches 
of the Armed Forces. And these 
shipmates have probably never given 
any thought to the fact that the 
financial problem of a publication 
that aims to serve 34,000 Coast 
Guardsmen is much more serious 
than the problem of publications 
aiming to serve the millions of men 
in the Army, the Navy and the Air 
Force. 

If every member of the Coast 
Guard purchased a copy of this 
MAGAZINE our financial problem 
would still be a serious one. Think 
then of how fantastic that problem 
becomes when many men resort to 
the casual habit of borrowing a 
shipmate’s copy! 


Specifically, what does your Edi- 


tor want? Does he want donations 
to help defray our publication costs? 
No! Your Editor wants no dona- 
tions, no contributions, no ‘‘free 
rides.’ But your Editor does want 
some of his thoughtless shipmates 
to reach into their pockets and come 
up with the purchase price when 
they want to read a copy of this 
U. S. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE! 
Is that asking too much? 

Stop ‘‘bumming”’ your copy of 
this MAGAZINE from your more 
generous shipmates! Pay a quarter 
to our representative at your unit 
or forward the price of a full year’s 
subscription to this office. That's 
all your Editor asks! And your 
Editor believes he’s not asking too 
much — except of the proverbial 
chiseler who always conveniently 
disappears when it becomes his turn 
to pay for the next ‘‘round”’ or 
always has some excuse for not do- 
ing his fair share of the work. 

There's a convenient subscription 
blank on the facing page. How 
about using it, shipmate? 
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ES, even if you live on a desert isle we'll deliver your 

copy of the good old U. §. COAST GUARD 

MAGAZINE each and every month. Just leave it to 
us to worry about delivery. 


But you don’t have to live on a desert isle to 
become a subscriber! Oh, no! Really, it doesn’t mat- 
ter where you live. All you have to do is attach a piece 
of currency to the coupon below. We'll do the rest. 


If you were stranded on a desert isle you'd cer- 
tainly appreciate receiving a copy of the U. §S. COAST 
GUARD MAGAZINE. Just think what it would 
mean to have the pleasure of reading about the activi- 
ties of the “‘outfit.”’ 


However, you'll find that it’s a lot more con- 
venient to read the Magazine seated at home in a com- 
fortable chair—or reclining in your bunk aboard ship 
—than it would be on a barren desert isle. 


That bearded little fellow in the cartoon above 
looks mighty happy despite his lonely predicament, but 
just wait until you, like he, have had the pleasure of 
receiving your own exclusive copy of this Magazine, 
carefully wrapped and addressed to you in person. 
You'll be just as happy as little Robinson Crusoe! 


For good reading, can you think of a better 
Service publication than the U. S. COAST GUARD 
MAGAZINE? 


Then why not subscribe today? 





NAME 


ADDRESS 





Enclosed is money order in amount of eget in payment for a 


subscription to the U. §. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE. 
tives in the Coast Guard, or have no other connection with the Service, is $3.00.) 


Make checks and money orders payable to U. 8. COAST GUARD MAGAZINE, 215 West St., 
Annapolis, Maryland. 


{ one year / 
}six months\ 
(Price to civilians who have no rela- 
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Shipmate Dept. 


Where Mutual Transfers Start 
and Shipmates Are Located 











H® FIRST step in arranging a mutual trans- 
fer is for two men of like ratings to com 
municate with one another. In this column 
appear the names and addresses of men eager 
to correspond with others who desire tranafers 
The addresses enclosed in parenthesis indicate 
the areas to which the men wish to be trans- 
fered 
ELMER A. STEVENS, 
NORTHWIND, Pier 91 
(3rd or 7th District) 


VERNON H. NALTE, SN 
FERAL GREENE, State Pier 
Mass. (2nd or 9th District) 


RANSOM H. WILLARD, BMI (P) 
Security Unit, CG Depot 
N. J. (1st District) 


GEORGE W. TOWNSEND, OM2, USCG 
Search & Rescue Group, Bermuda, Navy 
No 138, c/o FPO, New York, N , # 
(3rd District or Baltimore) 


JAMES H. CHAMBLISS, BM3, CG Port 
Security Unit, Ellis Island, N, Y. (Shore 
Station in 11th, 12th or 13th District) 


WILLIAM J. GISH, BM3, and EDWARD 
RONEY, EN2, both of CGC MAHON 
ING, Pier 9, East River, New York 4, 
N. Y. (Both to 9th District) 


JOHN J. O'NEILL, ET3 
USCG Moorings, Berkley, Va 
or 9th District) 

MARTIN G. LAFFEY, 
Constitution Wharf 
(2nd, 3rd, 7th, 8th, 9th or 
trict) 

B. PASCHALL 
KIRBY, RD2(P), 
70, Seattle, Wash 
5th, 7th or 8th District 
or 3rd Ditsrict) 

DONALD J. VAESSEN, SA, 
Lifeboat Station, Atlantic City, 
(9th District) 

JAMES GRIFFEN, EN3, and EUGENE 
rARBY, SN, both of Quoddy Head 
Lifeboat Station, Lubec, Me. (Griffin to 
2nd or 9th District; Tarby to 
9th District) 


SYMBOL OF THE “KNOW-HOW” 
THAT GETS RESULTS 


Sea Salvors since 1860 


CGC 
Wash 


BM}, 
Seattle, 


CGC GEN- 
Gloucester, 


Port 
Gloucester, 


CGC INGHAM, 


DC3, CGC Biss, 
Boston Mass 
llth Dis 


RD3, and R. P 
CGC KOINER, Pier 
(Paschall to 2nd, 3rd, 
Kirby to Ist 


USCG 
N. J 


3rd or 





Construction 
of All Types 
/ e 
Heavy Hoisting 
MERRITT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT 


CORPORATION 
260 Madison Ave., New York 


Boston New London 
Kingston, Jamaica, BWI 


Cleveland 
Key West 
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(1st, 3rd 


JOHN J. 
QUA, 
Calif 


MOCK, SN, CGC CHAUTAU- 
Government Island, Alameda, 
(Ist, 3rd, 8th or 9th District) 


EDWARD H. MORRISON, SN, Port Se- 
curity Unit, Ellis Island, N. Y. (1st 
District) 

RAY W. BENFIELD, SK3, CGC MEN- 
DOTA, Wilmington, N. C. (Shore Sta- 
tion in 3rd, 5th, 7th or 8th District) 


ART SHATEL, $03, CGC ESCANABA, 
Government Island, Alameda, Calif. 
(East Coast) 


FRED W. ZIMMERMAN, SN, CGC 
DUANE, Constitution Wharf, Boston, 
Mass. (New York, New Jersey or Bal 


timore) 


AUBREY T. GRIGGS, BM3, Race Point 
Lifeboat Station, Provincetown, Mass 
(Virginia, North Carolina or Maryland) 

FLOYD E. INGE, JR., SN, Boston Light 
Station, Hull, Mass. (5th District) 

JOSEPH P. FERRARA, SN, Port Aransas 
Lifeboat Station, Port Aransas, Texas 
(3rd Ditsrict) 

EDGAR E. BOECK, SN, CGC MENDOTA, 
Wilmington, N. C. (Texas) 

WILLIAM H. BUTTS, CS1, Ludington 
Lifeboat Station, Ludington, Mich 
(3rd, 7th or 8th District) 

RICHARD OWEN, SN, CGC MISTLETOE, 
USCG Base (Florida) 

GORDON A. BEAN, QM2(P), CGC 
MARIPOSA, CG Base, St. George, S. L, 
N. Y. (West Coast) 

BILLY D. FORTE, SA, Cape Lookout 
Lifeboat Station, Beaufort, N. C. (8th 
District) 

ELI L. WATKINS, SN, USCG Lifeboat 
Station, Lubec, Me. (3rd, 5th or 9th 
District) 

H. C. FRESHOUR, FN(EN), St. Martin 
Isle Light Station, Washington Isle, 
Wisc. (2nd District or Light House on 
Lake Erie) 

JAMES O. KOLKA, QM3, CGC FINCH, 
USCG Base, Government Island, Ala 
meda, Calif. (Any District) 

KARL H. PERPIGNON, EM2, CGC 
AURORA, Savannah, Ga. (9th District) 

HAL KNIES, SN, CGC FREDERICK LEE, 
City Pier No. 3, New Bedford, Mass. 
(3rd District) 

KIRK DODGE, SN, 
Sault Ste. Marie 
District) 


Portsmouth, Va 


TAMARACK, 
(2nd or 9th 


CGC 
Mich 


GENE R. LAZARO, 
THOMAS L. GRIGGS 
CGC GRESHAM, 
Alameda, Calif 
or 8th District) 


MARVIN P. DICE, FN(EN), 
Blas Light Station, P. O 
Port St. Joe, Fla. (Michigan) 


THOMAS FP. WATSON, EN}, and BEN 
E. STOGIS, SN, both of Old Chicago 
Lifeboat Station, Foot of Randolph St., 
Chicago, Ill. (Watson to 3rd, 7th or 
8th District; Stogis to 3rd, 7th or 12th 
District) 


MARX DURANT, SK2, and WENDELL 
H. FINKBEINER, SK}, both of CGC 
BERING STRAIT, Seattle, Wash. (Du- 
rant to 12th District; Finkbeiner to 9th 
District) 

STEPHEN R. RICHARDSON, BM3}, 
CGC KLAMATH, c/o Postmaster, Seattle, 
Wash. (Oregon, St New 
Orleans) 


JOHN M. SHEPHERD, FA 
Box 277 
(Shore Station in 5th 
Coast) 


FN(EN), and 

FN, both of 
Government Island, 
(Both to Ist, 3rd, 7th 


Cape San 
Box 845, 


Louis or 


Bonita Light 
Sausalito, Calif. 
District or East 


Station, 





ROSEBANK 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
VINCENT H. SCHNURR, Prop. 
1389 Bay 8St., Staten Island 1, N. Y¥. 


We solicit the Long Distant Moving 
Crating and Storage of the Househo d 
Effects of Coast Guard Personnel. 

“NOT THE OLDEST, 
NOT THE LARGEST, 
JUST THE BEST” 


SAVAGE'S 


NAvy %&% GENERAL 
SUPPLY CorRP . 
Specialist To 
U. S. CoAsT GUARD 
UNIFORMS %&% ACCESSORIES 
MAIL ORDERS GIVEN PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 
Measurement Blanks % Prices 


Mailed Upon Request 
236 Main St. Norfolk, Va. 




















GOVERNMENT 


RHEA SUILDING 
1401 W. Lancaster 
Fort Worth, Texas 





EMPLOYEES 
FINANCE 


DEPENDABLE AUTOMOBILE FINANCING SERVICE SINCE 


NATIONAL SERVICE ON AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 


AT LOWER TOTAL COST 


FOR OFFICERS AND 1ST THREE PAY GRADES 
OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


SUBSTANTIAL 
SAVINGS 


SPECIAL 
PRIVILEGES 


COMPANY 


1921 
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Personalized Stationery! 


HARVEY J. YEATON, BM} 








§. COAST GUARD CUTTER INGHAM 


Box 540, Norfolk. Virginia 





I; YOU are one of the many thousands of Coast Guardsmen who has 
expressed a wish for personalized stationery you will be pleased to learn that 
you can now obtain such stationery from the CAPITAL-GAZETTE PRESS, IN‘ 
215 West Street, Annapolis, Maryland! 


Your own personal stationery 1s now available! We are prepared to supply 
stationery that carries an appropriate Coast Guard illustration (see above), plus 


your own name and complete address! 


It's an easy matter to order your own distinctive stationery. We need only 
your name, rating, and complete address. With this information available, we 
will be prepared to deliver your stationery to any part of the continental limits 
of the United States! 


The price? You'll be surprised! Two hundred sheets of personally imprinted 
stationery, plus one hundred envelopes, costs merely ten dollars! We pay postage 
within the continental limits of the United States 


You'll receive stationery that is of generous proportions not a skimpy 
abbreviated sheet of inferior paper stock. Your stationery will measure more 
than eight inches wide by eleven inches deep the most desirable size of letter- 


writing paper. Orders will be filled within ten days after receipt of payment 


If you are one of those Coast Guardsmen who has always wanted yout 
own personal stationery, we suggest that you send check or money order in 
amount of ten dollars to the CAPITAL-GAZETTE PRESS, INC., 215 West Street, 
Annapolis, Md. Sorry, no C.O.D. orders accepted. 


SS? 
The Capital-Giazette Press, Ine. 


215 WEST STREET ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 

















LATTES A SM RUS ER 


Mote people smoke 
CAMELS 2" 


Tete Was be a (EACH whi Camel is by 


far America’s most popular cigarette. And that reason 
can be only one thing: greater smoking enjoyment! 

What better evidence could there be that you'll like 
Camels best, too? Try Camels this sensible way: smoke 
only Camels for 30 days and see how Camel's mildness 
and flavor please you, pack after pack! You'll see why 
more people smoke Camels than any other cigarette! 





cali ~ Bisa 
CHARLTON HESTON’s newest 
movie is “PONY EXPRESS”. 





‘VE SMOKED MOST OF 
pre het eet THE LEADING BRANDS 
AND FOUND THAT CAMELS 
SUIT ME. THE BEST. | CAN 
COUNT ON THEM FOR 
MILDNESS AND FLAVOR 
EVERY TIME! 


Like sw many stars, Chariton 
Heston is a Camel smoker. 
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bat Start your own 30-day Camel Mildness Test today! 





